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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


STUDIES IN PICTURES Anintroduction to the famous galleries. An invaluable book for all lovers of paintings 
By and travelers, telling of the conditions under which the old masters are now seen, and 
many other things about painting. ‘ 
JOHN C. VAN DYKE With 42 illustrations. $1.25 net. Post extra. 





BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES  8usggestive and stimulating talks to young men on the moral and relig- 


and Other Talks on Kindred Themes ious problems of college life and the questions a man must answer in 
choosing ‘ 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY OCGTON banat. Postage cnien. 
ABELARD AND HELOISE A brilliant and moving drama founded on one of the great stories of his- 


By tory. The best work of of the most promising and gifted of the younger poets. 
The literary value and poetic quality of the play make it appeal profoundly to 
RIDGELY TORRENCE all lovers of poetry. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 


THE SPANISH EXPLORERS IN THE 4 New Volume in the Series of Original Narratives of arly 
SOUTHERN UNITED STATES RO i tte 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the The first volume of this great work, published last spring, con- 
tained the introduction to the whole work and the commentary on 





BOOK OF PSALMS. Vol. Il. fifty Psalms. The second volume contains the commentary on the 
B remaining hundred Psalms. The Outlook said of the first volume: 
y “ Christian scholarship seems here to have reached the highest level 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS yet attained in study of the book which stands next in importance 
to the Gospels.” 


$8.00 net. Postage 24 cents. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 


A BIRD’S EYE VIEW A brilliant short history of America. Readable, clear, and in just proportion; a 
masterpiece of its kind covering impartially and vividly the history from the first 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY ai.covery to the present day. 
By LEON C. PRINCE $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 


APOLLO an illustrated Manual of the New edition, with over 600 illustrations. 
History of Art throughout the Ages Revised and corrected with new illustrations and additional material and 
at a lower price. The Evening Post said of its first edition: “ It is alittle 
By SALOMON REINACH terpiece.” $1.50 net. 


MILITARY MEMOIRS OF The most important contribution to the history of the Civil War, remarkable 
for its impartial and able criticism and analysis and for the interest of the 
A CONFEDERATE mel ) vemnind - pee 
By GEN. E. P. ALEXANDER 4.00 net. Postage extra. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 





























. NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





PELICITY: 


The Making of a Comedienne her struggles, her love story and the people around her, picturesque 


By 


CLARA EB. LAUGHLIN Illustrated in color. $1.50. 


POISON ISLAND 
By 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH 


MADAME DE TREYMES In this brilliant story Mrs. Wharton gives a new and profoundly illumi- 


By 
EDITH WHARTON 


THE VEILED LADY The best work of the best of our story tellers. Adventure, sentiment, humor 


By 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


PROPHET’S LANDING A powerfub, simple and deeply interesting story of an able man who ap- 


By 
EDWIN ASA DIX 


THE SPIDER and Other Tales By the author of “ My Little Boy” and “Two Legs.” Delightful 


By 


CARL EWALD new and interesting way. 
$1.00. 
The New Edition of the Works of FIRST VOLUMES. 
IVAN TURGENIEFF Ruprx anp A Kine Lear or THE Steppes. A Nosieman’s Nest. 
Translated from the Russian FATHER AND CHILDREN. On tHe Eve. 
By ISABEL F. HAPGOOD $1.25 each. 
The Complete Edition of the Works of NEW VOLUMES. 
HENRIK IBSEN Tue Wiip Duck. An ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
With introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER $1.00 each. 
Eleven volumes ‘i 


THE BRITISH CITY: An able work by the author of “The City.” The result of first hand 
The Beginnings of Democracy observation. $1.50 net ; postage extra. 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


a most original story. 


FICTION 
A great novel. Felicity is a new character in fiction. Her work, 
with the picturesqueness of behind the scenes, make a fascinating story. 


A thrilling tale of treasure hunting by an extraordinary hand, the clues, the 
island, the original and unusual characters, the treasure and the outcome make 


$1.50. 


nating point of view of international marriage and a striking picture of 
the French aristocracy of to-day. A telling, subtle and powerful tale. 


Illustrated in color. $1.00. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 


and experiences im Stamboul, Venice, Holland and New York. Delightfully 
written and full of a genial, kindly knowledge of human nature. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


plies modérn business methods to a little New England town and the 
unexpected results to himself and his neighbors. A striking, timely and 
absorbing story. 

$1.50. 


stories in which the facts of natural history are brought out in a 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.’s Spring. List, 1907 


LANGFORD OF THE THREE BARS 


By KATE and VIRGIL D. BOYLES 


With pictures in This is a capital story about South Dakota in the days when the “ rustlers”’ held 
color and cover sway in the cattle country — when they owned the deputy sheriffs and the juries 
design by — owned almost everybody except Paul Langford and Gordon, the county attor- 
N.C. Wyeth. ney. Langford of the Three Bars ranch was the man who had thrown not 
Large 12mo. only the whole weight of his personal influence, which was much, but his whole- 
$1.50. hearted and aggressive service as well, into the long and bitter fight. And Richard 
Gordon was another such, although every one seemed against him and against 
his law. Then there is Jim Munson, a splendid characterization of the real cowboy, whose whole 
life is bound up in the Three Bars “ outfit,’’ and against him the sinister figure of Jesse Black, who 
makes all the trouble — and the story as well. Seldom has a book contained so many characters 
that stand for plains life as it actually was in those days, or so many that have the faculty of appeal- 
ing to the reader. In Mr. N. C. Wyeth the publishers feel that they have an illustrator who now 
stands unequalled in this class of work. His pictures have a truth, a strength, and an artistic stand- 
ard that simply compel attention. 


THE IRON WAY 


By SARAH PRATT CARR 


With illustrations The ‘Iron Way”’ is the Central Pacific Railroad. The completion of this 

byJohn W.Norton. oreat enterprise in 1869 provides the I vga for a story full of action and the 

Large !2mo. power of big events. The author fias made skilful use of some of the giant 

$1.50. promoters of that day — Leland Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, 

and Charles Crocker, upon whose initiative the railroad was planned and built. 

Of course it is not all railroad, for there is a most attractive love story involving the fortunes of 

Alfred Vincent and Stella Anthony, and there is plenty ofthe lively action characteristic of California 
in her early days. The railroad is but the vehicle for the tale. 


THE STORY OF BAWN 


With frontispiece Miss Tynan has her own field, and her many admirers are perfectly content to 

by George A. have her continue in it to the extent of its possibilities. In the portrayal of cer- 

Williams. tain aspects of Irish life she has no equal, and her readers have learned to rely 

12mo. $1.25. upon her. Her latest heroine, belonging to an old and honored family in reduced 

circumstances, is not unlike “ Julia”’ and ““ A Daughter of the Fields,” and the 

story of her life is worked out with Miss Tynan’s customary delightful sentiment and cheerful 

humor. And again we find the careful avoidance of sensation and theatrical clap-trap which is one 
of this author’s greatest charms. 


INDIAN LOVE LETTERS 
By MARAH ELLIS RYAN 


Designed and dec- Seldom have love letters been penned which contained more of the beauty of 
orated by Ralph pathos, the poignancy of despair, than these messages, which seem literally writ- 
Fletcher Seymour. ten with the heart’s blood of the noble-minded Indian who sent them to a girl 
Tall 16mo. he had loved in the East. But what place could he have in the thoughts and 
Net $1.00. life of an American girl of birth and breeding? Yet he was inspired to these 
letters, which breathe the spirit of renunciation and show how inevitable is 

reversion to type. Each one is a veritable prose poem. 
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THE MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
OLD SOUTHWEST 


By JESSE S. HILDRUP 


With many full- The wonderful Campanile of San Gabriel’s, the cloister courts of Santa Barbara. 

page illustrations the Moorish dome of San Luis — monuments alli to the short-lived glory of the 

of the Missions, Spanish power in lovely California — what traveller’s heart has not turned to 

from photographs. them at one time or other ; or, having visited them, not longed for some reminder 

Oblong, of his visit? To him this veritable panorama of the old Southwest will be at 

8x10}¢ inches. once a delightful souvenir and a valuable book of information, with its admirable 
Net $1.00. pictures emphasizing the romantic beauty of the Spanish survival. 


HAWAIIAN FOLK TALES 


By THOMAS G. THRUM 

Illustrated from Antiquity as great as that of the Hebrew and Greek is claimed for the vast store 
photographs. of legends and folk-lore of the most picturesque of islands, and the fact that the 
Large 8vo. present work stands for an attempt to rescue them from oblivion is sufficient 
Net $1.75. warrant for it. The mythology, religious functions, tradition and cosmology, 
are treated by students who are authorities in their several fields, and whose 
researches are worthy of a place beside those of Percy, Herder, and Lang. The poetic quality of 
the native legends is faithfully reproduced in the translations, the musical nomenclature of course 
contributing, and there are frequent references to the famous Fornander manuscript, now in the 

possession of the Hon. C. R. Bishop. 


SOJOURNING, SHOPPING, AND STUDYING 
IN PARIS 


A HANDBOOK PARTICULARLY FOR WOMEN. By Miss E. OTIS WILLIAMS 
With map. 16mo. This comprehensive title defines clearly the purpose of a book which is all to the 
Net $1.00. point. Of course “‘all good Americans go to Paris before they die,’”’ and those 
who go for the first time will find just the things they wane to know in Miss 
Williams’s practical volume. The author understands exactly what the feminine pilgrims are most 
interested in, and she confines herself within definite limits. 


FOREST FRIENDS 


By Dr. JOHN MADDEN 
With frontispiece. This is the true story of a seven-year old lad who came with his parents to the 
12mo. $1.25. forest-covered reaches of the early frontier and lived in a log cabin about which 
at night the deer, fox, and lynx were found prowling. As he grew up he came 
to know the birds and fishes and the wood-folk so well that the boy who reads this record of his 
adventures can want no better guide on his own hunting, fishing, and birding expeditions. 


GRASSHOPPER LAND 


By MARGARET W. MORLEY 
With 100 illustra-~- Miss Morley’s skill as a writer of nature books for children needs no commenda- 
tions by theauthor. tion now after her long series of successes. Her young readers will be only too 
i2mo. $1.25. eager to ‘settle down under a shady bush on the edge of a tangle of goldenrods 
and asters, where the grasshoppers are blissfully chirping.’’ 


A. C. MCCLURG & Co., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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COSMOS, THE SOUL, AND GOD 
By Rev. C. L. ARNOLD 


12mo. Dr. Arnold aims to solve the problem as to the range, and especially the con- 

Net $1.20. nection, between mind and matter. He builds a theory that solves many of the 

difficulties which have long baffled idealist and materialist, and which is abreast 

of the recent discoveries and speculations of scientists ; hence it will be seen that, should this hypo- 

thesis rise to the position of a generally accepted doctrine, its influence on philosophic thought will 
be far-reaching. 


FINGERPOSTS TO CHILDREN’S READING 


Handy 16mo. To introduce the child to the best writers through their simpler works, letting 

Net $1.00. him approach them at his own level and gradually grow into their greater works, 

as it were — such is the aim of this splendid little volume. And as the exhaus- 

tive and carefully graded bibliographies attest, Mr. Field is the ideal person to accomplish it. He 

discusses juvenile reading from the standpoint of the home, the school, and the library, and believes 

sincerely that the companionship of good books is in many ways the safest one for the child. It is 

a plea that will find a ready response in the mind of parent and teacher, and assuredly of the child 
himself. 


THE SECOND SECTION OF 


MOLMENTYTS VENICE 


VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
By POMPEO MOLMENTI, Translated from the Italian by Horatio F. Brown, British Archivist in Venice, and 
author of ‘‘ In and Around Venice.’’ 


With many The second part of this beautiful and monumental work is ready this Spring. 

illustrations. 8vo. The first section, VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES was published last Fall, 

Each section, and the third and concluding section, THE DECADENCE OF VENICE, 

2 vols., will be published this coming Fall. The dignity and seriousness of the work, 

net $5.00. the beauty of its mechanical details, and its authority have excited equal com- 
mendation. 


CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE SERIES 


LITERATURE OF LIBRARIES 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Edited by Joun Corton Dana, Librarian of the Newark Public Library, and Henry W. Kent, Assistant Secretary 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Arts. 
The two volumes completing the series are: JUSTUS LIPSIUS, De Bistioruecis SyntracMa. GABRIEL 
NAUDE, News From France, Or, A DescripTION OF THE LIBRARY OF CARDINAL MAZARINI. 
Six volumes, This series of six reprints of rare and out-of-print works on libraries and their 
thin 18mo, boards. management is meeting with much favorable comment. The printing and 
binding have been done at the Merrymount Press of Boston, and they are most 
unusual in every detail. 
Regular edition limited to 250 sets, net $12.00. Large paper edition, limited to 25 sets, net $25.00. 
x" Subscriptions received only for the entire set. 
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FICTION 





see e ea alo kus % By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, author of “ Graus- 


tark,” “Jane Cable,” etc. Illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher. 


ee ee ee ee ae ee ee $1.50 


oe ee ee we we ew ww By WILLIAM TILLINGHAST ELDRIDGE. Cover in 


Where the Trail Divides. . . 


The Penalty 


colors by Harrison Fisher. Illustrations by Martin Justice. 
< Saevprrnue aa eee $1.50 


By WILL LILLIBRIDGE, author of “ Ben Blair,” ete. 
Illustrated in colors by the Kinneys. 
ae a ae ee ee ee $1.50 


© +¢ © 8 e }4e0 ars By HAROLD BEGBIE, author of “The Story of Baden- 


Mr. Barnes, American 


The Thinking Machine 


Davenant 


The Gates of Kamt 


Is He Popenjoy? 


Powell,” “The Handy Man and Other Verses,” “The Fall 
of the Curtain,” ete. 


A sequel to “ Mr. Barnes of New York.” By ARCHIBALD 
CLAVERING GUNTER, author of “Mr. Barnes of New 
York,” “Mr. Potter of Texas.” (Illustrations in color by 
Martin Justice. 


Golden Plate.” Ilustrated. 


Gme,disth 2 ww tt tt tht tt $1.50 


nel,” “ The Emperor’s Candlestick,” ete. Illustrated. 


mee om ere By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. This is the third of the 














series called “ The Manor House Novels,” of which the first 
two are “Orley Farm,” 2 vols., and “The Vicar of Bull- 
hampton,” 2 vols. ° 

eS 8 Se ee ee $2.50 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 





The Whirlpool of Europe ... . 


Indiscreet Letters from Pekin . . 


American Philosophy ...... 
A History of Scotland. Vol. IV. 


History of Architecture . 


George Eliot . 


The Many-Sided Roosevelt . 


Austria-Hungary and the Hapsburgs. By ARCHIBALD R. and 
E. M. COLQUHOUN, authors of *‘ The Mastery of the Pacific,” 

etc. With 100 illustrations, also thirty to forty originai diagrams 
and several maps. Large 8vo,gilttop ...... Net, $3.50 


Being the Story of the Siege of the Legations in Peking. By 
B. L. PUTNAM WEAL, author of “ Manchu and Muscovite,” 
Gh Gb os ae awven ta eS OES Net, $2.00 


The Early Schools. By J. WOODBRIDGE RILEY, Ph.D. of the 
Department of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins University. 


Ove, OM TC i 8. abe ew ble f (Probably) Net, $2.50 
> eee LANG. Vol. IV. completes this famous History 

of Scotland. Ss aces) o's 48 Special, Net, $3.50 
Complete set, 4 com. Tre ce 2 Special, Net, $14.00 


By JAMES FERGUSON, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.A.8. Revised and 
brought up todate by Dr. GEORGE KREIHN, formerly Professor 
of Art History, Leland Stanford Jr. University. Colored Fron- 
tispiece, etc. Two vols., large 8vo, cloth, boxed . . Net, $10.00 
A new edition of this standard work, printed from new plates, 
containing many additional illustrations. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUOH, author of “ The Splendid Spur,’’ 
“Ta,” “ The Ship of Stars,” “‘ Adventures in Criticism.” Eighth 
in Series of Modern English Writers. 12mo, cloth . Net, $1.00 


An Anecdotal Biography. By GEORGE WILLIAM ngs’. 
tO@mo, cloth. 2. 2 2 ese we ee wee eevee et, $.100 








MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 





The Measure of the Hours 
Joyzelle, and Monna Vanna. 


Recollections of Men and Horses 


My Garden Record 


The Culture of Justice 


Social Efficiency . ‘ 
My Commencement ....... 


How to Prepare for Europe. . 


Mending and Repairing 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCE, author of “The Life of the 
Bee,” “ Wisdom and Destiny,” etc. 12mo, cloth . . Net, $1.40 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCE, author of *‘ Wisdom and Des- 
tiny,” ** The Life of the Bee,” etc. 12mo,cloth . . Net, $1.20 


By HAMILTON BUSBY, author of “ The Trotting and Pacing 
Horse in America,” “ History of the Horse in America,” etc 


Illustrated. 8vo,cloth .......«.«++ss+e-s Net, $2.50 
A VALUABLE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 

Sete. GE. «che die ciao ee 0 Khe pibe th Net, $1.00 
aaa ee Special, Net, 2.50 
Full red leather, giltedges ...... =. Special, Net, 3.00 


A Mode of Education and of Social Reform. By PATTERSON 
DUBOIS, author of “ The Point of Contact in Teaching,” etc. 
SR Ge as & 650. Oe 88 oe aeee BS Net, $0.75 


By Dr. W. H. ALLEN. 8vo,cloth ... .. . ~ Net, $2.00 


A New Edition. Decorated with borders in two colors; attrac- 
tive cover in colors. 


TE GL «5 6 9 0 6 0S ee ee Net, $1.25 
i) ee eee ee ee Special, Net, 2.50 
Decl ete: oo cw wwe ee 6 wie Special, Net, 3.00 


By H. A.GUERBER, author of *‘ Stories of the Wagner Operas,’’ 
etc. With 16 maps, 100 illustrations, tables, etc. 


Pa ae ee ee Net, $2.00 
Fo) ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Net, 2.50 
By CHARLES G. LELAND. 

Sn. 4s. ss. & a6 6 e668. 6 2B eS $1.50 


A New Edition of a very practical book. 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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| A thrilling novel of a great love which endured through tragedy and money madness. It is a 
story which would make its 
’ 66 H 99 wa it b unkno 
y were it by an wn 
LAWSON’S “Friday, the 13th” wy ver i by as whnom 
Lawson here makes his debut as a novelist will undoubtedly make it one of the most widely 
read books of the year. 25,000 sold before publication. $1.50. 


My Life as an [ndian © its absolute truthfulness lies the value of this book 


by J. W. Scuurrz. It is an animated and vivid 
picture of Indian life — a remarkable study of human nature in red. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. $1.65 postpaid. 





The Privateers Here is a rattling yarn by H. B. Marriorr Watson, who wrote 


“ Hurricane Island.” It is the story of the fight between two unseru- 
pulous stock gamblers for the possession of a charming English girl who, unknown to herself, 
is the heiress to the controlling interest in an American railroad. Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 
$1.50. 


A Sovereign Remedy This book by Frora Annie STExEL, author of “On the 


Face of the Waters,” has real literary distinction. The 
Spectator (London), says: “It is written with all of Mrs. Steel’s brilliance of coloring and 
felicity of phrase. The atmosphere of the Welsh valley is finely reproduced, and we have read 
few descriptions more full of idyllic beauty than the first picture of Aura’s home.” $1.50. 


The First Cl aim In this novel, by M. HamILton, a young girl, beautiful but unde- 


veloped, has married the local aristocrat— purely for money. 
The story then deals with the true meaning of love and marriage, with a breathless climax 
which cannot fail to interest and impress. $1.50. 


Bettina If a man is standing at the ferry and is suddenly greeted by a charming girl he has 
never met and told to run for the boat with her, is it fair to expect that he should 
sternly undeceive the young lady who has mistaken him for an expected chum of her brother ? 
A delightfully humorous tale by Exzanor Hoyt Brarverp, author of the “ Nancy” books. 
Illustrated by Will Grefé. $1.25. 


The | ssue “ The sea is Mr. Epwarp Noste’s element. He writes of the sea and ships and 

men in the ships with the instinctive grace and grip that are apparent in a 
sailor’s movements on a rolling vessel. . . . It grips, and its grip is rough, as a sailor’s grip 
may be.” — The Academy. $1.50. 
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THE GREATEST EXPLORING ACHIEVEMENT 1906-1907 





This is the first full account of Com- IN OUR GEOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY 
mander Peary’s great achievement of 


planting the American flag-nearest the COmmander R. E. PEARY’S 


Pole. It is a thrilling recital of modern 

heroism, full of the vigor and strength ‘‘Nearest the Pole’”’ 
of a leader of men. Illustrations se- 

lected from a fine collection of 1200 photographs taken by the author, besides several maps 

and a frontispiece in coler. Ready about March 26. $4.80 net. Postage 34 cents. 


This is the first complete and up-to-date work on the North The Reptile Book 


American reptiles. Every species of North American serpent is 

represented by a photograph, except two that inhabit practically By RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
inaccessible parts of the Colorado Desert. The 8 plates in color 

and the 126 black and white from photographs, excel anything now existing on the subject. 

Uniform with “The Tree Book.” $4.34 postpaid. 


Here is an ideal vol Birds Every Child Should Know—tThe East 


ume in the successful 

series of Poems, Songs, By NELTJE BLANCHAN 

Fairy Tales, etc., 

“Every Child Should Know.” It is written by the author of “Bird Neighbors”; and the 
hundred pictures of live birds were taken by the foremost nature photographers in the 


country. $1.32 postpaid. 





A unique book on the uses of fruits as food. The author not only 1 1 
shows the unappreciated value of fruit, but gives 900 different Fruit Recipes 
By R. M. FLETCHER BERRY 


recipes for fruit dishes and drinks. No former volume has ever 
given such a complete and suggestive collection. Illustrated from photographs. $1.65 postpaid. 


A little book of common sense for the health of those work- The Efficient | Life 


ing in cities, accepting the fact that we’re here to do things, 
that most of us must live under intense strains. Dr. Gulick By DR. L. M. GULICK 
shows convincingly how to secure efficiency and to work with health and happiness. 


$1.32 postpaid. 
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Little, Brown, & Co.'s Spring Hooks a 





AUNT JANE OF KENTUCKY 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
A faithful portrayal of rural life in the Blue Grass country, abounding in humor, pathos and homespun 


philosophy. The character drawing is excellent. 


Every one is sure to love delightful Aunt Jane and her 


neighbors, her quilts and her flowers, her stories and her quaint, tender philosophy. 


Illustrated by Beutan StrRone. 


PHANTOM WIRES 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 


Like the author’s original novel, “ The Wire Tappers,’’ this 
new book contains the remarkable adventures of the hero 
and heroine in a new field, worked out with amazing clever- 
ness. Tilustrated, $1.50. 


THE WELDING 


By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 


A powerful novel with a large theme, the welding of the 
nation after prolonged civil strife, that appeals to North 


12mo, $1.50. 


UNDER THE HARROW 


By ELLIS MEREDITH 


Deals with a talented girl’s chances of success in New York, 
and contains ample delightful romance so that it is whole- 
some and entertaining reading 

12mo, $1.50. 


ACKROYD OF THE FACULTY 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


A novel of life in one of the larger American universities 
embodying a study of social maladjustment with a hero who 


and South. 12mo, $1.50. is a ** misfit.” 12mo, $1.50. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S LATEST AND BEST NOVEL 


THE MALEPACTOR 
This mystifying story of the strange revenge of Sir Wingrave Seton, who suffered imprisonment for a crime he did 
not commit rather than defend himself at a woman's expense, will make the most languid alive with expectant interest. 
“* The Malefactor ’ is an enthralling book, of much more absorbing interest than ‘A Maker of History,’ and more carefully 


considered than ‘A Prince of Sinners,’ both of which won nothing but praise.” — San Francisco Call. 


Illustrated. 


FROST AND FRIENDSHIP 


By GEORGE FREDERIC TURNER 


A stirring romance of Jove intrigue and winter sports, intro- 
ducing as a complete novelty the perils of tobogganing. 
Illustrated. 12mo, . 


THE CASTLE OF DOUBT 


By JOHN MH. WHITSON 


A story of dual personality involving its hero in some sur- 
prising adventures and srousing the reader’s keenest in- 
terest. With frontispiece in color. 12mo, $1.50. 


12mo, $1.50. 


JENIFER 


By LUCY M. THRUSTON 


A novel of the Carolina mountains dealing with the devel- 
opment of a poor boy who became rich but selfish. 
12mo, $1.50. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE 


By FRANCIS PARKMAN 
New St. Lawrence edition complete, and containing the 
author's last revisions. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


MASTERPIECES OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS AND VICTOR HUGO 


NEW POCKET EDITION 
Handsome little volumes 65 x 41¢ (uniform with the Pocket Balzac), printed on light, thin but opaque paper, with 
illustrations, tastefully and durably bound. The translations are faithful and unabridged. Price in cloth, gilt edges, 
$1.00 net per volume ; in limp leather, gilt edges over carmine, $1.25 net per volume. Any story sold separately 
as follows: 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS: Marguerite de Valois, 1 vol. La Dame de Monsoreau,i vol. The Forty-Five,1 vol. The Three 


Musketeers, 2 vols. Twenty Years After, 2 vols. Vicomte de Bragelonne, or Ten Years Later, 4 vols. The Count of Monte 
Cristo, 3 vols. 


VICTOR HUGO: 


Notre Dame, 2 vols. Les Miserables, 4 vols. Toilers of the Sea, 1 vol. The Man who Laughs, 2 vols. 
Ninety-Three, 1 vol. 








Little, Brown, & Co., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston 
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Crowell’s New Spring Books 











and is tempted to “suppress his message.” 


faithfully drawn as though from actual types. 


The Greatest Fact in 
Modern History 


By WHITELAW REID 
The rise of the United States among the 
great powers of the world is the subject of this 
book. A point of unique interest is the fact 
that it is based upon an address delivered by 
Ambassador Reid before an English audience. 


New p wure portrait, and typography by the 
unt Press. 75 cents net. 
(Postage 8 cents.) 


pondering over by every earnest voter. 


The Religious Value of 


the Old Testament 


By AMBROSE WHITE VERNON, Professor 
at Dartmouth College 
This valuable book compares the earlier 
attitude towards the Bible with the present view 
of modern scholarship. It shows how historical 
research among other early religions verifies 
certain points, and throws light upon others. 


90 cents net. (Postage 10 cents.) 





The Ministry of David Baldwin 


A Novel by HENRY THOMAS COLESTOCK 
With four full-page illustrations in color by E. Boyd Smith. 12mo, $1.50, 


This striking story is abreast of the times. Its hero, a young clergyman just out of the 
seminary, endeavors to preach the Bible in terms of modern eriticism. He is declared * unsound,” 
The conflict which ensues between his duty and his 
desires is rivalled by the factional fights in the church itself. The characters are strongly and 


Orthodox Socialism 


By JAMES EDWARD LE ROSSIGNOL, Professor of Economics in the University of Denver. 


One of our ablest writers on economics here defines broadly the creed of socialism, and points 
out its weaknesses. Strikes, labor unions, the struggle of mass with class, and the perpetual ques- 
tions of wages and profit come in for their share of intelligent attention. The book is worth 


“ Crowell’s Library of Economics.” 12mo, net, $1.00. 



































Christ’s Secret of Happiness 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


Contains such suggestive titles as: “Three 
Kinds of Happiness,” “The Spring of Perpetual 
Youth,” and “The Blessedness of Battle.” A 
striking book in optimistic vein, written in Dr. 
Abbott’s ablest manner, and of special value for 
Easter gifts. 


Typography aT the Merrymount Press. 75 cents net. 
(Postage 8 cents.) White and gold, boxed, $1.00. 
Limp leather, $1.50. 


(Postage 10 cents.) 


Much Adoe About Nothing 


First Folio Edition 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
HELEN A. CLARKE 
“TI feel quite at a loss to name an edition 
which packs so much wealth into as little room.” 
—Sidney Lee. 
“The most useful edition now available for 
students.” Brander Matthews. 


Cloth, 75 cents. Limp leather, $1.00. 

















THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


NOTE.—We publish the finest line of standard reprints in the world. Send for catalogue. 
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THE HOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S STREET 
By CONSTANCE HILL. Being Chronicles of the Burney Family. With 
numerous illustrations by Erren G. Hixt, and reproductions of contemporary 
“T love all that breed whom I can be said to know.” 
— Dr. Jomnson of the Burney Family. 
“ A thoroughly enjoyable excursion into the nineteenth century.” 
— New York Evening Post. 








WOMEN OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By FREDERIC LOLIEE. Translated by Auice Ivimy. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. $7.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


Never was a court more richly dowered with beautiful women than that of Napoleon III. It was a court 
blazing with scandal and gallantry. 








THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. Edited, with an Introduction, by W.Granam Rosertson. Numerous 
reproductions from Blake’s most characteristic and remarkable designs. 


8vo. $3.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


“ Precisely what was needed.” “ The standard source 
— New York Tribune. — New York oening Post. 





A QUEEN OF INDISCRETIONS 


By G. P. CLERICI. The Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick, Queen of 
England. With numerous [Illustrations reproduced from contemporary por- 


traits and prints. 8vo. $7.00 net. Postage 22 cents. 


“ By minute researches into Italian records, Signor Clerici has reconstructed the life 
of the Princess during the momentous six years, 1814-1820.” — New York Herald. 








THE STUDIO YEAR BOOK OF DECORATIVE ART FOR 1907 
(Extra Number of the International Studio ) 
Paper, $2.50 net, postage 25 cents. Green cloth, $3.00 net, postage 35 cents. 


Interior and exterior domestic architecture, decoration, and general equipment. The Illustrations number 
several hundred, including a series of special colored plates. Limited edition. 





PRACTICAL WOOD CARVING 


A Book for the Carver, the Teacher, the Designer, and the Architect. By ELEANOR ROWE (twenty 
years Manager of the School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensington). With numerous illustrations from 


photographs and line drawings. 8vo. $3.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 





LIFE OF LORD CHESTERFIELD 
An Account of his Personal Character and Public Services. By W. N. CRAIG, M.A. Numerous Illustrations 
and Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8v0. $5.00 net. Postage 25 cents. 





THE ALHAMBRA OF GRANADA 
By ALBERT F. CALVERT. 80 colored Plates and 300 black-and-white Illustrations. 
Large 8vo. $15.00 net. Express 50 cents. 


A brief history of the Moslem rule in Spain, together with a particular account of the construction, the 
architecture, and the decoration of the Moorish Palace. Companion volume to“ Moorish Remains in Spain.” 











JOHN LANE CO., The Bodley Head, 67 Fifth Ave., New York 
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From a Notable Spring List 


BOOKS OF LASTING IMPORTANCE 








Ford Madox Hueffer’s valuable work 
England and the English 


Composed of three separate but consecutive studies which were issued individually in England — viz. (1) The Soul of London; (2) 
The Heart of the Country; (3) The Spirit of the People. Mr. Hueffer has interpreted, as far as possible, the intimate inner life of 
the land and of the race; bas endeavored to convey some living vital conception of the Anglo-Saxon character. 


Fully illustrated with photographs. Postpaid. $2.15; net, $2.00. 
G. Lowes Dickinson’s tragedy of the Great Rebellion 
From King to King 


In a dozen dramatic dialogues in prose and verse, the author of “A Modern Symposium,” “ The Meaning of Good,”’ etc., reveals, 
with wonderful insight, the inward spiritual significance of this great episode. Cromwell, Laud, Vane, and Charles himself are 
participants. Cloth. Postpaid, $1.10; net, $1.00. 








Burton J. Hendrick’s 
The Story of Life Insurance 


In response to a great demand, Mr. Hendrick’s articles pub- 
lished in McClure’s are now issued in book form. This is the 
most successful effort ever made to render life insurance plain 
to the average reader. 

Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.32; net, $1.20. 


Cale Young Rice’s 
A Night in Avignon 


A brief play in blank verse, by the author of “ Yolanda of 
Cyprus,” “ David,” etc., dealing with a night in the life of the 
famous Italian lover-poet, Petrarch. 

Cloth. Postpaid, 55 cents; net, 50 cents. 


NEW FICTION 





Ida M. Tarbell’s 


He Knew Lincoln 
A new picture of the grand figure of our noble President, seen 
through the eyes of a fellow townsman. Tender, touching, 
sublime in its simple loyalty it is one of the finest bits of 
imaginative writing in our literature. 
Illustrated. Postpaid, 55 cents; net, 50 cents. 


Martin Hume’s 
Through Portugal 
In which are chronicled the experiences and observations of an 
extended trip through that remote country, little visited by the 
tourist, Portugal. Major Hume is an admirable guide. 
Fully illustrated. Postpaid, $2.15; net, $2.00. 


C. N. and A. M. Williamson’s romantic novet The Princess Virginia 


A romance of royal love and court life. It has the piquant, sparkling charm of “‘ My Friend the Chauffeur,’’ the captivating, deli 


cious sentiment of ‘* Lady Betty.” 


Six illustratious by Guipon. $1.50. 


Eden Phillpott’s intense drama The Whirlwind 


A powerful drama of elemental passions, laid in the author’s favorite Dartmoorcountry. The heroine, a fair, sturdy Saxon daughter 
of the soil, wins the immediate sympathy of the readers. Cloth, $1.50. 


Florence Wilkinson’s fascinating novel The Silent Door 
The first novel by this widely recognized poet cannot but deepen the appreciation of her poetic gift. It is an interpretation of 


child life of rarely sympathetic quality. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Ashton Hillier’s nove! of English life Fanshawe of the Fifth 
A delightful novel of the rare “‘ Henry Esmond” type, depicting English life at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. It is an 


authentic picture of the time. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Helen R. Martin’s delicious love story His Courtship 


One of the most dainty and idyllic of recent love stories. The author has conceived a type of the most exquisite girlhood, and set 
it in contrast with the coarse Pennsylvania “ Dutch” environment. 


‘Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., No. 44 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
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ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


HIS Series provides the gems of English Literature for school use at the 
least possible price. The texts have been carefully edited and are accom- 
panied by adequate explanatory notes which will be found appropriate and 
serviceable. The volumes are well printed, from new clear type. They are 
uniform in style and appearance, being bound in boards with cloth backs. 











Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers $0.20 | Macaulay’s Second Essay on Chatham $0.20 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum ..... .20 | Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus 
Burke’s Conciliation with the American Cs de oe Ke 48 © 8 .20 
Pinte eken hb a eo Bs .20 Paradise Lost. BooksIandII.... .20 
Burns’s Poems— Selections ...... .20 | Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. Books I., VI., 
Byron’s Poems — Selections ...... 25 XXII, XXIV. .... +--+ => 
9 Rape of the Lock, and Essay on Man_.20 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. ....... .20 4 
A ; RSE nc og 3s we we eb wax .60 
Chaucer’s Prologue and Knighte’s Tale .25 ; 
= i gee , 7 RE 6 6 6 oes oe eh a be Fas .50 
Coleridge s Rime oftheAncient Mariner .20 Ealve@utds ... 668i sk v. 30 
ee ag ty ay Sy ag .40 ne et ee 40 
Defoe’s History of the Plaguein London .40 Cieetieeh dg, er ens 60 
DeQuincey’s Revolt of the Tartars .. .20 | Shakespeare’s As You LikeIt .... .20 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite ..... 20 SEES 0, &. 4, 0k ono, bce) bias 6 4 Os .25 
Emerson’s American Scholar, Self-Re- Ee...» +4 ae. ee een .20 
liance, and Compensation. ...... .20 .. rrr ee .20 
Franklin’s Autobiography Te eee 35 Merchant of Venice “a a eo -20 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner... . . . 30 Midsummer-Night’s Dream... . . . .20 
G ] j ith’s Vicar of Wakefield and Twelfth Night he ete ¢e 68 @ 66° -20 
REE Wee ve cc cee ei es 35 — ® Life of Nelson . oF ater -40 
Gray’s Poems— Selections ....... .20 “a et - asi me onal 30 
Irving’s Sketch Book — Selections ... .20 RR es Hl rs hae gral Wake Bons 2 
eo ee eee -5O | Washington’s Farewell Address and 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison ..... .20 Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration . .20 
Rs oe ne ee 6 mike .20 | Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations.... .20 
nn ; <= °6"S 4. « 0 40.6% .20 | Wordsworth’s Poems — Selections 20 
College Entrance Requirements in English for Study and Practice, 1906-1908. Contains 


Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 
Burke’s Conciliation with the American Colonies, Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, and 
Benen) nae ae Pee, Gee. BOO no ao so tas ee ereiemeeener's $0.80 


College Entrance Requirements in English for Study and Practice, 1909-1911. Contains 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, Burke’s 
Conciliation with the American Colonies, Washington’s Farewell Address, Webster’s 
First Bunker Hill Oration, Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, and Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
Sey SS toe eek 8s 6 sO UN 0 oh eblele aid &b.6 new obe ames -90 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY’S 
LIST OF SPRING BOOKS 
































BOSTON 1907 NEW YORK | 
| FICTION | 
NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA By Kare Doveras Wicer. 
Additional episodes in the girlhood of “‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” Illustrated by F.C. Yohn. $1.25. 
THE WORLD’S WARRANT By Noran Davis. 
A love story of strength and power by the author of “ The Northerner.”” With frontispiece in color. $1.50. 
THE PRICE OF SILENCE By M. E. M. Davis. 
A romance of modern New Orleans with an exciting plot. Illustrated by Griswold Tyng. $1.50. 
MY LADY POKAHONTAS By Joun Estzn Cooxe. 
A charming story apropos of the Jamestown Ter-centennial. $1.00. 
REED ANTHONY, COWMAN By Anpy Apams. 
The autobiography of a cowboy. With frontispiece. $1.50. 
MARCIA By Exten Otney Kink. 
The story of a “‘ land-poor”’ girl who goes to New York and has a most interesting chain of experiences. $1.50. 
| ESSAYS | 
GERMAN IDEALS OF TO-DAY By Kuno Franoxe. 
Essays bearing on one or another phase of the ideals and culture of Germany, as revealed by its literature and life. 
THE YOUNG IN HEART By Arrnur Sranwoop Pier. 


A book of very readable essays on tennis, swimming, and other recreations of men in off hours. 








| BIOGRAPHY | 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES RUSSELL LOWELL By Epwarp Watpo Emerson. 
The biography of a gallant soldier in the Civil War. Illustrated. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW By Cuarutes Exior Norton. 
The real Longfellow by +. (quaamaeaaaaamaaaaa with poems expressive of the poet’s individuality. With portraits. 
75 cents net. Postage, 7 cents. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF DAVID GARRICK 

Edited by Grorce P. Baker. 
These delightful letters of David Garrick are full of the personal charm of the great actor, presenting him ina fresh 
and engaging light. 400 copies for sale. $7.50 net. Postpaid. 
SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A TEACHER By Epwarp Hicks Maem. 
The striking career of the former president of Swarthmore College. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 15 cents. 
THE STORY OF A PATHFINDER By P. Demine. 
The interesting experiences of a reporter who sought new paths for his work. With portrait. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES Compiled by Grorcs B, Ivzs. 
500 copies for sale. 8vo. $5.00 net. Postpaid. 











| OTHER NEW BOOKS | 





THE ARTHUR OF THE ENGLISH POETS By Howarp Maynapier. 
A history of the Arthurian legend, readable and complete. Crown 8vo. $1.50net. Postpaid. 
GROWTH AND EDUCATION By Joun M. Tyr. 


A brilliant, startling study of educational theories of vital importance to parents and teachers. 


MOTIVES, IDEALS, AND VALUES IN EDUCATION By Wu» E. Cuancettor. 
A criticism of the aims and results of current educational theory and practice. 


THE GATE OF APPRECIATION By Cartxeton Noyes. 
Studies in the relation of art to life. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 
ON THE CIVIC RELATIONS By Henry Hotz. 


A general outline of the principles of justice in the social relations. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO 


29 WEST 238 ST. NEW YORK 
PUBLISH THIS MONTH 
Firat of a Series of Biographies of Leading Americans. 
Johnston (R. M.): LEADING AMERICAN 





SOLDIERS. Bi ies of Washington, Gre 
Taylor, Scott, w Jackson, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, McClellan, Mead, Lee, “ Stonewall ” Jack- 


son, and Joseph E. Johnson. By the author of 
“ Napoleon,” ete. 1 vol. Probable price $1.75 net. 





Ségur (Marquis de): JULIE DE LESPINASSE. 
Translated by P. H. Lee-Warner. $2.50 net. By 
mail $2.68. 

haqpester (a. Ray): THE KINGDOM OF MAN. 

Director of the Natural History 
ees of the British Museum and author of 
“ Extinct Animals,” ete. Probable price $1. 25 net. 


Travers (Graham): GROWTH. By the author of 

“The Way of Escape,” ete. $1.50. 

The story of the intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment of an Edinburgh stddent that shows, particular! 
the dominant effect of the strong personalities with whom 
he comes in contact. 


Watson (Gilbert): A CADDIE OF ST. AN- 
DREWS. By the author of “ Three Rolling Stones 
in Japan.” $1.50. 

The hero, “ Skipper,” is an old caddie (oncea fisherman) 
with a h turn of speech and a passion for travel 
and adventure. He is a wonderfully vivid figure, humor- 
ous, enthusiastic, warm-hearted, whisky-loving, genial. 
The book is the epic of the golf caddie. 











Two other Important New Books. 


Willis F. Johnson’s FOUR CENTURIES OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL. With 16 illustrations 
and 6 eclered maps. $3.00 net; by mail $3.27. 
Nation: “ It is the most thorough and pe 

book that has yet appeared on the Panama Canal 

especially interesting because it opens to view the long per- 

spective of the great enterprise .. . fuller detail than in 

any other single work on the subject . .» & Valuable refer- 
ence book.” 

Hobhouse’s MORALS IN EVOLUTION. By the 
author of “ The Labor Movement,” “ The Theory of 
Knowledge,” ete. 2 vols., $5.00 net ; by mail $230. 
“ Replete with data for the student and material of 

unique interest for the less informed layman. . . . The 


It is impossible to suggest the multitude of quaint refiec- 
tions evoked by a perusal of the work and the general 
widening of one’s mental horizon. One cannot but enjoy 


day Review. 
Recent Reprints. 


Benson (A. C.): THE MEMOIRS OF ARTHUR 
HAMILTON. Uniform with the author's “ From 
a College Window.” $1.25. 

Sinclair (May): THE TYSONS. New uniform 
edition. $1.50. 


Wells (H. G.): THE TIME MACHINE. By the 
author of “ In the Days of the Comet,” ete. $1.00. 


Wells (D. D.): PARLOUS TIMES. This 
novel by the author of “ Her Ladyshi 4 
has been taken over by Henry Hat & Co $1.50. 





THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF 


NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE 


By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS 





“ iinis is the first complete life of the 


analysis of his ks.” ationalist 
“Mr. Stearns has built up a which 
seems more of a flesh-and Haw- 
thorne than any that has hitherto been 
drawn.”’— Boston Transcript. 
Probably the critical 
estimate that on the test 


“He has evidently given @e works of 
Hawthorne ey interprets 
them in a most fascinating and enlightening 
manner. t Nashville American. 





10 IMustrations. Svo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 
Postpaid, $2.14. 





AT ALL BOOK-STORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO. 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 




















SOME SPRING 
PUBLICATIONS 








THE DEMETRIAN By ELLISON HARDING 
$1.50 


COUNT BUNKER 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON 
Author of “ The Lunatic at Large” 


$1.25 


THE MAN WHO WON 


By MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
Author of “ Thalassa” 
$1.50 


THE SHULAMITE 
By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW 
$1.50 
SKAT AND HOW TO PLAY IT 


By A. D. GRANGER 
$1.00 net . 


BRENTANO’S 


UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S LATEST FICTION 





THE MYSTICS By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Romance and mystery are delightfully mingled throughout. The tale has the same 
persistent excitement and breathless fascination which marked the author’s earlier 
work. — The Masquerader. Illustrated. Price $1.25 


SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL STREET By Edwin Lefévre 


By the author of “ Wall Street Stories.” It has remained for Mr. Lefévre to write 
the first real novel of Wall Street life, fully describing the “ wheels within wheels ” 
of the exciting stock-market game. IMustrated. Price $1.50 


THE GIANT’S STRENGTH By Basil King 


The romance of the daughter of an American multi-millionaire who falls in love with 
a portrait painter whose family fortunes have been wrecked by the heroine’s father. 
Price $1.50 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


A delightful heroine of New England parentage ; an unusual plot which hinges on a 
youthful marriage that is never revealed ; scenes of village life — pathos and humor 
— all make up a story of unflagging interest. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE PRINCESS By Margaret Potter 
That wonderful woman, Princess Catherine, is the central figure. Her dissolute 
husband, the Grand-Duke Dmitri, and her son, the dashing young Constantine, play 











antagonizing parts in a daring plot of intrigue. Price $1.50 
INTERESTING AND INFORMING LITERATURE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE By Mark Twain 


The most serious and extensive criticism of the subject that has yet been made. 
Illustrated. Price $1.75 


THE AMERICAN SCENE By Henry James 
Mr. James’ impressions of America on revisitigg his native land after twenty-five 
years absence Price $3.00 


NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN By Henry C. McCook, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 
An entertaining book about the picturesque in insect life, pointing out uns 
‘marvels at our very doors. Hlustrated. Price $2.00 net 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH By Sir Oliver Lodge, Sc. D., LL. D. 


The author feels the basic harmony that exists between science and religion, and 
attempts their reconciliation. The volume is addressed especially to those who have 
become confused in the flood of modern criticism. Price $1.00 net 


THE FRIENDLY STARS By Martha Evans Martin 


How to learn, without a telescope, all that is most interesting about the stars. 
Illustrated. Price $1.25 net 








HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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AN UNQUESTIONABLY IMPORTANT WORK OF REFERENCE 


Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY, Editor of the “ Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture,” Director of the School of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
Among the special features of this valuable work are these: 
1. It is the work of experts throughout, and its articles are signed. 
2. Every article is strictly new and is the latest word of authority upon its subject. 
3. ne maple seaman pe i oy em ane yn sy ta ene 
4. Its topics are so arranged as to make it a thoroughly readable book. 
To be complete in four royal octave volumes, with about 3000 cuts in the text and 
100 full-page plates. The price of sets in cloth is $20.00; in half morocco, $32.00. 


i” SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS WITH SPECIMEN ARTICLES, TEXT 
ILLUSTRATIONS, AND PLATE, GIVING SPECIAL RATES FOR MONTHLY PAYMENTS 








OTHER RECENT NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bolton Hall’s Three Acres and Liberty 
A practical solution for the difficulties of the man whose strength is drained by commercial or financial life just 
a little faster than he can rebuild it. TUustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net (postage 13 cents). 


Mr. B. Parmalee Prentice’s «thorough, painstaking, and valuable” book on 
Federal Power Over Carriers and Corporations 
Cloth, 244 octavo pages, $1.50 net (postage 11 cents). 
Mr. Pranklin Pierce’s The Tariff and the Trusts 
Miss Ipa M. Tarsei calls it ‘“ unusually interesting and important”; Mr. Gotp win Suir, “ not only a most 
decisive confutation of the Protectionist fallacy, but a rich repertory of illustrative facts.” 
387 12mo pages, cloth, $1.50 net (postage 12 cents). 
Professor Charles De Garmo’s important new book on 
Principles of Secondary Education The Stadies 
It discusses the best combinations of studies in relation to after life and the way to combine education for 
insight with training for efficiency. Cloth, 299 12mo pages, $1.25 net (postage 11 cents). 


Mabel Osgood Wright's Birdcraft New and cheaper edition — the seventh. 


of the best books that amateurs in the study of ornithology can find eee direct, forcible, plain, and pleasing.” 
— The Chautauquan. Cloth, small 8vo, $2.00 net. 


NEW NOVELS, ETC., JUST READY 


Mr. Jack London’s new novel Befote Adam 
“A remarkable achievement . . . the vitality and realism of the story beget fascination which ultimately 
reaches conviction. .. . Purely a work of fiction and tinged with no devitalizing touch of scientific investigation. 
. . » Jack London has performed a wonderful feat.”.— New York Times Saturday Review. 
Tiustrated in colors. Cloth, 1#mo, $1.60. 
Mr. Owen Wister’s delicious skit How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee 
He has written nothing so delightfully humorous since some of the chapters in “ The Virginian.” 
With seven full-page plates. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. 
Mr. John Oxenham’s new novel The Long Road 


Opens with a love story of unusual tenderness, sincerity and charm; and in Oe ee eae 
there is more than a strong dash of originality. Cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50. 


A NEW VOLUME OF A STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians Revised, enlarged edition 
Among the additions are articles which make the work at last adequate on the history of modern music, and on 
American masic and musicians. 
To be aplete in five vol . Volume IIT., with illustrations. Just ready. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00. 
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THE DIAL (founded in 1880) is published on the Ist and 16th 
of each month, TERMs oF SUBSCRIPTION, $2. a year in advance, 
postage prepaid in the United States, Canada, and Mexico; 
in other countries comprised in the Postal Union, 50 cents a 
year for extra postage must be added. Remirrances should 
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THE TEXAS WAY. 


Comment is frequently made upon our na- 
tional character as an easy-going people. We 
are so tolerant of abuses, until they become 
unbearably acute, that we submit to all sorts of 
discomforts and petty impositions rather than 
exert the energy needed for their remedy. When 
matters come to a really serious pass, we are 
apt to assert ourselves emphatically enough ; 
but until such a crisis is reached, we are accus- 
tomed to bear the ills we have (and might easily 
be spared) as if they were inherent in the natu- 
ral order. This national trait of ours is respon- 
sible for a great deal of petty annoyance, of 
which we cannot reasonably complain, since we 
make no serious effort to get rid of it. We 
submit to the theatre hat, and the tipping sys- 
tem, and the vulgar newspaper, not indeed 
without a murmur, but without any overt act of 
protest indicative of the courage of conviction. 

Being in this supine and craven state, it may 
be worth our while to heed the lesson of a 
recent happening in a Texas town. Upon the 
occasion in question, an opera company gave a 
performance of “Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” 
Confiding in the proverbial simplicity of back- 
woodsmen, the director of the company short- 
ened the performance by omitting one act of 
the work. But he reckoned without his host. 
Culture is abroad in these days, and it hums 
even in darkest Texas. This artistic affront 
caused the worm to turn, and the Texas audi- 
ence expressed its resentment with characteristic 
frontier strenuosity. Riot was incipient ; and 
without mincing words, these Texas champions 
of the artistic ideal expressed themselves with 
point and emphasis, concluding with a demand 
for the return of the money that had been be- 
guiled from their pockets by a delusive prospect. 

The Texas way of dealing with such offences 
may be rough, but it is sharply effective, and 
other communities should profit by the example. 
The same opera company was guilty of the game 
offence in Chicago a fortnight earlier, and also 
of a similar offence in the presentatjen of still 
another opera. We are not parfjoularly con- 
cerned to exalt ‘“ Les Huguenots” as a musical 
masterpiece, but when its performance is an- 
nounced, and when the plgybills describe it 
truthfully, as “‘ an opera in five acts,” there is, to 
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put the matter mildly, a good deal of bad faith, if 
not actual dishonesty, in omitting the fifth act 
altogether. This is the trick that was played 
upon the Chicago audience ; and there is no de- 
fence in saying that others have played the same 
trick before. Even a Meyerbeer opera deserves 
more respectful treatment than that ; whatever 
artistic quality “« Les Huguenots” may have is 
utterly destroyed by abruptly ending the per- 
formance before it reaches its dramatic climax 
in the tragedy of the street scene. It is high 
time for the long-suffering opera-loving public 
to express its resentment at the false pretenses 
(of which the above is one out of many instances) 
that have gone practically unrebuked for as 
many years as we can remember. 

Changing slightly the venue of this discus- 
sion, we may recall the fact mentioned in our 
last issue, when, speaking of the causes which 
led to the failure of the New Theatre, we spoke 
of the director's unconscionable mutilation of 
certain of the plays he undertook to produce. 
This was a particularly wanton proceeding, for 
it was done, not because he thought the plays 
improved by abridgment, but for the inartistic 
purpose of making room on the programme for 
curtain-raisers, — which simply means taking a 
step away from legitimate theatrical enterprise 
in the direction of vaudeville. The chapter of 
theatrical offences of this sort is a long one, and 
every frequenter of the playhouse has suffered 
from them many times. The crimes that have 
been committed against Shakespeare alone would 
require a volume to recount. From Nahum 
Tate and Colley Cibber to Mr. Mansfield and 
Mr. Sothern, almost every actor or manager 
who has undertaken Shakespearian productions 
has felt perfectly free to make any rearrange- 
ments he might wish, to distort and mutilate 
at his will in accordance with his own crude no- 
tions of theatrical effect. We may admit, in 
this case, that the conditions of our stage are so 
different from those of the Elizabethan stage 
that some changes are necessary for a modern 
production ; but to say this is by no means to 
condone such perversions as Tate’s “ Lear ” and 
Mr. Mansfield’s “ Henry the Fifth.” Altera- 
tions made in a reverent spirit, with a sense of 
the sanctity of the masterpiece dealt with, may 
be allowed ; alterations made as concessions to 
sentiment or sensationalism, for spectacular pur- 
poses or the gratification of an actor’s personal 
vanity, should be censured in the strongest 
terms. And in the case of a modern play, 
which has no need of being fitted to modern 
stage conditions, any kind of tinkering is rep- 








rehensible. It is an act of sheer dishonesty 
to advertise a play that already belongs to lit- 
erature, and present something quite different. 
If the play has been changed in any material way, 
the public is entitled to be told beforehand just 
what the changes are, and not left to discover 
them during the course of the performance. 

If dramatic literature suffers severely from 
the sort of treatment here described, those other 
species of literature that make their appeal to 
us solely from the printed page suffer in a far 
greater proportion simply because their volume 
is so much the greater. To catalogue the sins 
of editors and publishers in this respect would 
be an undertaking calculated to stagger the 
most industrious. But we trust that all such 
sinners are finally brought together in Male- 
bolge. They include, among others, the anthol- 
ogists who reprint mutilated forms of famous 
poems, without indicating where omissions have 
been made; the editors of school and college 
texts, who slash their originals right and 
left, with no word of warning for unwary 
students ; the publishers who offer “ complete 
works,” knowing them to be incomplete, and 
who reprint early editions which they know to 
have been superseded, but without vouchsafing 
a hint of this important fact. The expurgators 
constitute a peculiarly vicious class of these 
criminals, since their sins are so cunningly con- 
cealed as to be almost impossible of detection. 
Does it never occur to these gentlemen that their 
zeal for the suppression of the merely verbal 
forms of literary offence results in a form of 
dishonesty that is far more subtly mischievous 
than the evil (often illusory) which they .are 
seeking to minimize ? 

The more we think of the Texas way of deal- 
ing with artistic misrepresentations and false 
pretences, the more we are inclined to applaud 
it. There may be other and better ways, but 
any way is better than none. We should like 
to see every perverter and falsifier of a work of 
art or literature made thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, until the lesson had been so repeatedly 
enforced as to be no longer needed. This is far 
from saying that such works should never be 
altered for any*purpose whatever, but it is say- 
ing that they should not be tampered with by 
incompetent bunglers, and it is also saying that 
in the cases which really call for some judicious 
reshaping or abridgment, the public is entitled, 
as a matter of common honesty, to be exactly 
informed of the nature of whatever changes 
have been made, or whatever liberties taken, 
with the original of the work. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS GARRISON. 


The causes of sane literary progress and intelli- 
gent citizenship have seldom had a more faithful 
devotee than Mr. Wendell Phillips Garrison, whose 
death occurred on the 27th of last month. Casting 
in his lot with the late Edwin Lawrence Godkin, 
at twenty-five years of age, he gave his strength and 
talents to “The Nation” with a zeal that knew no 
break until failing health forced upon him the un- 
welcome necessity of laying the burden down with 
the close of the eighty-second volume, a little more 
than eight months ago. As the known author of 
the keenest and most effective political criticism ever 
developed in the history of American journalism, 
Mr. Godkin’s personality could never be merged in 
that of his paper. To many, therefore, “The 
Nation” meant Mr. Godkin, and they never knew 
that there sat at his side a colleague whose labors 
from the very start were as vital to the character 
and success of the paper as those of the brilliant 
political critic himself. Of course Mr. Godkin 
realized the worth of his coadjutor, and the recogni- 
tion which Mr. Garrison’s impenetrable modesty 
would not permit to be granted in any public way 
was always most amply bestowed in their private 
intercourse and correspondence. Mr. Garrison’s 
preéminent service to “The Nation,” and through 
it to the causes for which it has stood, lay in the 
remarkable insight displayed in making up his large 
body of reviewers and contributors, and the success 
with which he held them together. As an illustra- 
tion of this we need only mention that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, and Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton have been contributors from the very 
first year, a nucleus for forty years of literary 
criticism which would have done honor to any criti- 
eal journal ever published in the English tongue. 
During the summer of 1905, when some two hun- 
dred of his collaborators united in presenting him 
with a beautiful silver vase, as a token of their per- 
sonal esteem no less than their admiration for his 
editorial ability, the general public learned just how 
far and how carefully Mr. Garrison had been ac- 
customed to search for the right man for any par- 
ticular line of review work or correspondence which 
he desired. And the marvel lies not merely in the 
fact that the list contained so many names of known 
eminence in the world of letters and science, but 
even more in the substantial unity of tone which 
steadily marked the body of criticism coming from 
this numerous, widely separated, differently edu- 
cated and differently circumstanced body of men. 
Of course this unity was no forcible creation of the 
corrective editorial pencil, although no editor ever 
knew better how to wield that pencil, within legiti- 
mate limits. Mr. Garrison would have scorned 
to make a contributor say what he did not think, 
nor would he have wanted any contributor willing 
to continue as such on that basis. It was his wide 
knowledge of men, coupled with extremely careful 





experiment where previous knowledge was not pos- 
sible, enabling him thus to pick men who shared his 
own high ideals and sincerely believed in the funda- 
mental principles on which those ideals were based, 
that gave the literary criticisms of “The Nation” 
a unity and steadiness of tone rarely if ever sur- 
passed in the history of critical journalism. A foe 
to all sham, insincerity, and corruption, in letters or 
in life, he stood as unflinchingly for his ideals as his 
father before him had stood for the correction of the 
great wrong of human slavery, and at bottom both 
were fighting against the same enemies — ignor- 
ance, preconceived error, and selfish personal in- 
terests. Whatever other token friends may wish 
to establish in his memory, those eighty-two vol- 
umes of “The Nation” into which his virtues and 
energies were so unstintingly poured, with their 
steady appeal to that enlightened intelligence and 
morality upon which the progress of civilization 
must always depend, constitute a monument the 
fitness of which can never be excelled. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A POETS’ TRADE-UNION has been formed in England, 
or so we are told by Mr. Andrew Lang in a pleasant 
little article contributed to the London “ Chronicle”; and 
when Parliament shall have passed the bill draughted 
by the union’s secretary, Mr. Baunder, “a gentleman of 
prosperous aspect, with a strong German accent,” En- 
gland will speedily become a veritable “nest of singing 
birds.” By the provisions of this bill every citizen will 
be forced to buy annually a new volume of poetry — 
or, rather, a volume of new poetry — for every twenty 
pounds of income that he has over three hundred 
pounds a year. Thus a prosperous merchant, or soap- 
boiler, or tallow chandler, with ap income of two thou- 
sand pounds, let us say, will purchase eight hundred and 
fifty poetry books of the latest make every twelve 
months, at a uniform statute price of six shillings net. 
This protection to poets is considered necessary because 
poetry is at present so much less popular than, for 
instance, history, archeology, and ethics; whereby it 
has come about that, as ; Baunder affirms, “ the 
poets are remorselessly sweated; thousands of them 
cannot earn any wage at all, not to speak of ‘living 
wage.’ A guinea for a sonnet; what do you think of 
that?” Shameful, in good sooth, and we hope for the 
early of the Baunder Bill — but with an impor- 
tant additional clause. It should provide for pass exam- 
inations to be undergone by all purchasers of poetry, to 
ensure that such poetry is read as well as bought. Not 
only must the horse be led to water, but he must be 
made to drink, and drink deeply, at the Pierian spring, 
under penalty of a heavy fine, or lingering incarceration, 
or both. How else infuse in the people a true and 
lasting love of divine poetry ? 








GUARDIANS FOR 8SUPERANNUATED AUTHORS may be 
thought desirable if certain tendencies now discernible 
among some of our veterans of the pen should become 
strongly developed. Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck, in com- 
ing to the defense of Shak and in accusi 
Count Tolstoi of taking unfair advantage of European 
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dense ignorance of the poet, puts the query why the 
venerable Russian has not been prevented by those 
around him from making an unedifying display of him- 
self, and suggests that some friend or relative should 
take steps to him the humilation that must attend 
a further exhibition of the decay now undermining his 
mental powers. Another great writer, Mr. George 
Meredith, who has just passed his eightieth milestone, 
is thought by many to have his impulses of unwisdom. 
His prose output, ceasing to take the form of fiction — 
his last novel came out twelve years ago — has of late 
appeared in the shape of rather excited political utter- 
ances, and of a sensational and much-discussed sug- 
tion as to the expediency of probationary wedlock. 

t an author who toiled so strenuously in early man- 
hood — spending his last guinea on one occasion for a 
sack of oatmeal, on which he subsisted while writing a 
book — and who has done so much good work and 
raised himself to rank as one of the very foremost of 
living English prose writers, and as no mean poet, 
should now be suffered to do anything that may, even 
temporarily, dim the lustre of his renown, is to be de- 
plored. Few are the writers that can wield the pen, as 
did Dr. Martineau and Mrs. Somerville and Alexander 
von Humboldt, with even more power at eighty and 
over than at forty or fifty. 
THE USES OF FICTION, recently referred to in these 
columns under the ing “ Fiction as a Rest Cure,” 
should have included “ Fiction as an Advertising Me- 
dium.” The fiction-writer of the future, in order to be 
pecuniarily successful, may have to specialize as rigor- 
ously as does the historian or the scientist.of to-day. At 
any rate, this is the opinion which such advertisements 
as the following might incline one to form. The first is 
from a London literary review of the highest standing. 
** Tue Eprror of the TALKING MacHINE News requires sToRIEs 
(1,500 to 2,500) with a Talking Machine motif. 


Specimen copy on application.” 
The second is from a great city daily of equally high 
rank. 

“$75 Parze Stories. We want a short story of about 3000 

words covering, in a catchy, readable way, the facts outlined in 
our booklet, ‘Some Shoe Reforms.’ Address,” etc. 
Many an artist, trained in the schools of Paris or 
Munich, has come at last to turn his back on “art for 
art’s sake,” and now earns a comfortable, sometimes a 
more than comfortable, livelihood as a designer of 
posters, anonymous works of art that are never rejected 
by an examining committee, and if they are elevated to 
how many zealous and gifted followers of Scott and 
Dickens and Thackeray may be glad some day to 
answer just such advertisements as the foregoing ? 
Fortunately or unfortunately, the crowding of the pro- 
fessions is making such things increasingly possible. 

THE NEW LITERARY MOVEMENT AMONG THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN PEOPLES has for one of its first fruits a 
little volume of tales and prose Noche TYagica, 
by the Cuban poet, Sefior Arturo R. de Carricarte. It 
is noteworthy how much of the strong, tragic work of 
mer hen oe sources. Out of the 
sunshine, out of the flowers, out of the gay life of 
the semi-tropic lands, come books as terrible and soul- 
shaking as their earthquakes and eruptions. The 
French and Italian tragedians deal less with the outward 
conditions of life — sociological problems, questions of 





reform or change — than do their Northern compeers. 
They are avid of the elemental human passions. As a 
result, their work has a certain beauty and splendor, 
where that of Ibsen and Tolstoi and Turgenieff and the 
German dramatists is homely if not ugly. On the 
other hand, the best work of the North has a mystic 
glamour which the South knows nothing of. Noche 
Tragica is a er example of the school we have been 
describing. It is a tale which Mérimée would have 
liked. Fate, in it, is masked in flowers, but marches 
onward with implacable tread. All of Sefior de Carri- 
carte’s pieces have a sombre soul beneath a bright ex- 
terior. In some of the prose-poems he shows an acute 
sensibility to natural phenomena — like a Maurice de 
Guérin translated to the tropics. According to a cus- 
tom more observed on the Continent of Europe than in 
England or America, there is prefaced to this little 
book a long essay by Sejior Ricardo del Monte, the 
most brilliant of Cuban critics. This discourse is a keen 
examination of modern thought and literary creation. 
It is always instructive to get at a different view-point 
from our own. Seiior Del Monte is at the centre of a 
horizon quite other than ours. The stars of modern 
literature arrange themselves to his eyes in a different 
way than they show in our sky. The constellations 
of France sinve 1830 blaze overhead. Single Italian 
or Spanish ox German stars mount or descend. But 
only a few English suns peer above the horizon, 
and the Russian and Scandinavian and American hosts 
of light are invisible. 

THE LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF LONGFELLOW, not in fin- 
ished form, but in the negative— from which no posi- 
tive had ever been printed —has been accidentally 
discovered by a y lad in South Boston, a photo- 
grapher’s assistant. story of this forgotten photo- 
graph is interesting. In late February, 1882, the poet 
was walking along Brattle street, Cambridge, when he 
was accosted by a friend, a Mr. Allen, photographer, 
who asked him to sit for his likeness before a new lens 
that he, Allen, had just t for his camera. Long- 
fellow refused to visit the studio, but at last consented 
to pose on his own veranda; and there, only a month 
before his death, he sat for what proved to be his last 
portrait. The negative, filed away and lost sight of, 
passed with the rest of the photographer’s outfit into 
other hands, and in a subsequent removal of the busi- 
ness to its present location the precious piece of clouded 
glass was trundled with a pile of other un- 
considered negatives. Pulled forth very recently by 
chance, and held up to the light by an apprentice in a 
moment of idle curiosity, it was fortunately recognized 
by him; and now its owner would not part with it for 
love or money. Coming to view twenty-five years after 
it was taken, and a hundred after the poet was 
born, it is a remarkable bit of treasure trove. 

A NATIONAL DICKENS LIBRARY is getting itself estab- 
lished in London, in the heat of the Dickens enthusiasm 
aroused by the ninety-fifth anniversary, last month, of 
the great novelist’s birthday. A room in the Guildhall 
Library will be set apart for this collection, the nucleus 
of which has been already formed out of the first 
editions of all the novels, with noteworthy American 
and other reprints and translations, and miscellaneous 
Dickensiana of sundry sorts. The widow of the late 
F. G. Kitton, offers to the library his valuable Dickens 
collection for the moderate sum of £300, and sub- 
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scriptions for its purchase are solicited by the editor 
of “T. P.’s Weekly” (which itself gives £25) at 5 
Tavistock Street, W. C. A flourishing periodical, « The 
Dickensian,” published once a week by the Dickens 
Fellowship, attests the English determination not to 
forget their immortal “Boz.” At the same time, let it 
be gently hinted, there be those to whose delicate senses 
the air of a Thackeray Library would more sweetly 
recommend itself. But patience !— 1911 is only four 
years distant. 


THE POPULARIZATION OF THE BEST LITERATURE is to 
be attempted, with a display of childlike confidence 
that is nothing short of touching, by a new magazine, 
whose prospectus does not hesitate to declare that “the 
very highest class and most valuable branches of litera- 
ture can readily be made fully as interesting, attractive, 
and even fascinating to all classes, even to the morbid- 
minded and degenerate, as is now the prevailing 
low order of the great bulk of sensational, exciting, 
stirring so-called ‘literature,’ so bounteously scat- 
tered broadcast in its corrupting and demoralizing 
blight upon mankind.” One would like to know the 
magic formula for rendering, let us say, Matthew 
Arnold or John Ruskin as irresistible to the multitude 
as the latest murder mystery or sensational romance 
or lurid detective story. We wait to learn this, but 
not, alas! in a spirit of confidence that is altogether 
childlike. Pa he 

THE DEATH OF “TH. BENTzON,” or Mme. Thérése 
de Solms Blanc, as her friends knew her, will be noted 
with regret by many outside her native France, and 
especially by her American readers. Always friendly 
toward this country and its literary workers, she has 
published, chiefly in the pages of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, many commendatory reviews of American 
books, eulogistic studies of American authors, and 
pleasant reminiscences of American travel. That she 
wrote also between thirty and forty novels comes as a 
surprise to most of us, who have commonly thought of 
her in connection with her more serious work, on which 
her fame as a writer will probably rest. 


. . . 


A HEBRAIZATION OF OMAR KHAyYyYAm’s RUBAIYAT 
has been undertaken by Mr. Joseph Massel of Man- 
chester, England; his version being based on Fitz- 
Gerald’s first edition, by many considered the best of 
the four. These haunting quatrains seem to have, in 
some sort, an affinity with the Wisdom books of the Old 
Testament, and a good Hebrew translation ought to 
prove, not perhaps the best-selling book in the Ghetto, 
but a tolerable literary success. Yet supposing the 
Hebrew version of FitzGerald’s stanzas to be faithfully 
turned back into Persian, would old Omar know himself 
at the end of this lingual hocus-pocus ? 

‘ 








COMMUNICATION. 
ON READING THE MAGAZINES. 
(To the Editor of Tex Drat.) 

Few publishers of magazines seem to realize the 
frame of mind most people are in when they pick up a 
magazine. I say most people, because there are a few 
who read the magazines religiously, as they might read 
the Bible, regardless of comfort or convenience. But as 
arule people take up a magazine at a time when they are 








enjoying a few moments of leisure which they wish to 
spend as pleasurably and comfortably as possible. A 
man may be leaning back in his seat on the train, smok- 
ing a cigar, and rejoicing that he is to have a short respite 
from the harassing cares of business; or he may be puffing 
his pipe beside a grate fire, under a green-shaded lamp, 
relaxing cosily after a day’s hard work, and taking up 
a magazine for diversion. I do not know so much about 
feminine ways, but I should fancy a woman might be 
reclining for her siesta, and open a magazine for a little 
mental relaxation and composure before she closes her 
eyes. 

Now I maintain that most of our magazines are not 
adapted to such a frame of mind. This is not because 
their contents are too serious, but simply because the 
magazines are so constructed mechanically that it is a 
physical effort to read them. In plain English, it tires 
the thumbs. Why do publishers put their magazines 
together so that they will not lie open on the lap? How 
is a man to smoke his pipe as he reads, when he must 
hold the magazine open by all the strength of both 
hands? I know of only one or two magazines that are 
properly bound with thread and glue, instead of those 
irritating wire clasps. No doubt the clasps are cheaper, 
or they would not be used. That is the explanation of 
most of the impositions on a long-suffering public. But 
I believe any magazine publisher could increase his 
circulation by abolishing the clasps. The other day I 
closed my subscription to a magazine I had taken for 
years, and ordered another in its place, chiefly for the 
reason that one would not lie open on the table and the 
other would. The wire clasps were a doubtful economy, 
surely, in that case. 

Another reason why many magazines: are unsuitable 
for leisurely reading is that they are too heavy and 
bulky with advertisements. I am aware that there 
must be advertisements to make the magazine pay. I 
would even go further, and maintain that most of our 
magazines are conducted primarily in the interest of the 
advertising department, and that the literary matter is 
sandwiched in merely to get people to read the adver- 
tisements. But why in that case should this not unwor- 
thy commercial end be defeated by making the magazine 
so heavy and forbidding that not even the advertise- 
ments will be read? Other things being at all equal, 
I always buy the magazines that contain the fewest 
advertisements. When I must read a magazine that is 
so thick with advertisements that I cannot hold it open, 
I tear off the cover, extract the wire clasps, detach the 
advertising pages in front and back, and then restore 
the clasps to their places. I thus have a light and 
easily handled collection of reading matter, while the 
detached pages make excellent material for starting 
fires in my grate. A handy mechanical device for per- 
forming this separation quickly and easily would find 
speedy favor with the magazine reading public; indeed, 

1 should not be surprised to learn that one has already 
been invented. It would not be the first instance of 
greed over-reaching itself and defeating its own ends. 

With all their faults, the magazines of to-day contain 
a great deal of good literature. While there is much 
in them that is worthless or of merely temporary inter- 
est, there is also much of value, which intelligent people 
ean ill afford to miss. Publishers certainly owe it to 
their readers, as well as to their own interests, to make 
the contents of their ines as accessible and as 
conveniently read as possible. S. P. Detany. 

Appleton, Wisconsin, March 10, 1907. 
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Che Hew Books. 





HOME IMPRESSIONS OF AN EXPATRIATED 
AMERICAN.* 


It was of course to be expected that Mr. 
Henry James, in recording his impressions of 
the land from which he long ago expatriated 
himself, and which he lately revisited after nearly 
twenty-five years, would give us not so much his 
direct impressions (supposing a mind so subtile 
to be capable of direct and simple impressions) 
as his impressions of his impressions, his con- 
ception of what, in the esthetic and artistic 
fitness of things, his impressions ought to be, 
and occasionally a side-glance at those impres- 
sions as he conceives they may impress his 
reader, — all intertwisted and interwoven and 
wrought out in a pattern of that labyrinthine 
intricacy that is at once the despair and the 
delight of him who would thread the Dedalian 
mazes of this author’s wonderful prose. Even 
as Mr. James drives from the wharf in New 
York, on landing, the extreme difficulty of the 
task before him presents itself as somewhat 
terrifying. 

“ Yes; I could remind myself, as I went, that Naples, 
that Tangiers or Constantinople, has probably nothing 
braver to flaunt, and mingle with excited recognition 
the still finer throb of seeing in advance, seeing even to 
alarm, many of the responsibilities lying in wait for the 
habit of headlong critical or fanciful reaction, many of 
the inconsistencies in which it would probably have, at 
the best, more or less defiantly to drape itself... . 
Nothing was left, for the rest of the episode, but a kind 
of fluidity of appreciation —a mild, warm wave that 
broke over the succession of aspects and objects accord- 
ing to some odd inward rhythm, and often, no doubt, with 
a violence that there was little in the phenomena them- 
selves flagrantly to justify. It floated me, my wave, all 
that day and the next; so that I still think tenderly — 
for the short backward view is already a distance with 
‘tone ’— of the service it rendered me and the various 
perceptive penetrations, charming coves of still blue 
water, that carried me up into the subject, so to speak, 
and enabled me to step ashore.” 


Already in the preface to “The American 
Scene ” the reader has been made aware of the 
writer’s deep sense of the weighty responsibility 
resting on him as a recorder of impressions, and 
of his brave resolve to face the situation, formi- 
dable though it be, with a noble courage. 

“There would be a thousand matters — matters 
already the theme of prodigious reports and statistics — 
as to which I should have no sense whatever, and as to 
information about which my record would accordingly 
stand naked and unashamed. It should unfailingly be 


*Tur American Scene. By Henry James. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 











proved against me that my opportunity had found me 
incapable of information, incapable alike of receiving 
and of imparting it; for then, and then only, would it 
be clearly enough attested that I had cared and under- 
stood.” 


Mr. James has been, as he says, all his days 
“ artistically concerned with the human subject”; 
and hence it is his impressions of American men 
and women that form the most characteristic 
portion of his volume, and that furnish the best 
passages for quoting. Of our men and women 
in general he says : 

“No impression so promptly assaults the arriving 
visitor of the United States as that of the overwhelming 
preponderance, wherever he turns and twists, of the 
unmitigated ‘ business-man’ face, ranging through its 
various possibilities, its extraordinary actualities, of 
intensity. And I speak here of facial cast and expres- 
sion alone, leaving out of account the questions of voice, 


- tone, utterance and attitude, the chorus of which would 


vastly swell the testimony, and in which I seem to dis- 
cern, for these remarks at large, a treasure of illus- 
tration to come. Nothing, meanwhile, is more concom- 
itantly striking than the fact that the women, over the 
land — allowing for every element of exception — ap- 
to be of a markedly finer texture than the men, 
and that one of the liveliest signs of this difference is 
precisely in their less narrowly specialized, their less 
commercialized, distinctly more generalized, physiog- 
nomic character. The superiority thus noted, and 
which is quite another matter from the universal fact 
of the mere usual female femininity, is far from con- 
stituting absolute distinction, but it constitutes relative, 
and it is a circumstance at which interested observation 
snatches, from the first, with an immense sense of its 
portée.” 
This distinction he regards as the feature of 
the social scene, and uncommonly fruitful of 
possibilities. In all this there is cheer and hope 
for those who are inclined to deplore, as too 
obtrusively prevalent among us, the business- 
woman type, the new woman, and the bachelor 
maid. 

Any attempt to epitomize Mr. James, or to 
reproduce him in other than his own words, 
would be rashly presumptuous and inevitably 
unsuccessful. This must be the excuse, if excuse 
were needed, for introducing another consider- 
able passage, one that was inspired by a visit 
to New York’s Ghetto. The reader will bear 
in mind that no other city has so many of the 
children of Israel. He will not need to be told 
to admire the skill of the literary artist in the 
following word-picture : 

“There is no swarming like that of Israel when once 
Israel has got a start, and the scene here bristled, at 
every step, with the signs and sounds, immitigable, un- 
mistakable, of a Jewry that had burst all bounds. . . . 
It was as if we had been thus, in the crowded, hustled 
roadway where multiplication, multiplication of every- 
thing, was the dominant note, at the bottom of some 
vast sallow aquarium in which innumerable fish of over- 
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developed proboscis, were to bump together, forever, 
amid heaped spoils of the sea. The children swarmed 
above all— here was multiplication with a vengeance; 
and the number of very old persons, of either sex, was 
almost equally remarkable; the very old persons being 
in equal vague occupation of the doorstep, pavement, 
eurbstone, gutter, roadway, and every one alike using 
the street for overflow. . . . There are small, strange 
animals, known to natural history, snakes or worms, I 
believe, who, when cut into pieces, wriggle away con- 
tentedly and live in the snippet as completely as in the 
whole. So the denizens of the New York Ghetto, heaped 
as thick as the splinters on the table of a glass-blower, 
had each, like the fine glass particle, his or her indi- 
vidual share of the whole hard glitter of Israel.” 

Of Baltimore, with its bone-racking cobble- 
stone pavements, its alternate dust and mud, 
and its unsightly and unfragrant surface drain- 
age—an ensemble not attractive to most visitors, 
nor by any means inclining them to picture the 
city in retrospect as an “almost unnaturally 
good child” sitting “on the green apron of its 
nurse, with no concomitant crease or crumple ” 
— the author, after some playful disparagement 
of the fine Washington monument, is moved to 
exclaim : 

«“ Wonderful little Baltimore, in which, whether when 
perched on a noble eminence or passing from one seat 
of the humanities, one seat of hospitality, to another — 
@ process mainly consisting indeed, as it seemed to me, 
of prompt drives through romantic parks and wood- 
lands that were all suburban yet all Arcadian — I caught 
no glimpse of traffic, however mild, nor spied anything 
‘tall’ at the end of any vista. This was in itself really 
a benediction, since I had nowhere, from the first, been 
infatuated with tallness; I was infatuated only with the 
question of manners, in their largest sense — to the finer 
essence of which tallness had already defined itself to 
me as positively abhorrent. . . . Admirable I found 
them, the Maryland boroughs, and so immediately dis- 
posed about the fortunate town, by parkside and lonely 
lane, by trackless hillside and tangled copse, that the 
depth of rural effect becomes at once bewildering. You 
wonder at the absent transitions, you look in vain for 
the shabby fringes — or at least, under my spell, I did; 
you have never seen, on the lap of nature, so large a 
burden so neatly accommodated.” 


No traffic however mild, no shabby fringes! 
Surely, our traveller must have passed his time 
in grove-embowered villas in the city’s most 
favored suburbs, if it has any such. Yet we 
learn from his own narrative that he did not do 
this. The best of health and spirits, then, must 
have been his during the Baltimore sojourn. 
The author’s itinerary included, in an autumn 
and winter progress. from New England to 
Florida, the intervening cities of Philadelphia, 
Washington, Richmond, and Charleston, be- 
sides New York and Baltimore. Boston, it need 
hardly be added, was not overlooked, nor were 
Concord and Salem and Newport, and other 
interesting parts of New England. The book is 





one to read in at length, if not to read through, 
and cannot be presented by the reviewer in a 
nutshell. Its pages are strewn with the happiest 
phrases and turns of expression. They teem 
with passages of exquisite artistry, which, with- 
out reference to the scenes and objects so deli- 
cately depicted, are a joy to the lover of the 
gracefully elaborate, the subtilely expressive 
and still more subtilely suggestive, in English 
prose. Those readers whom the end of the vol- 
ume shall leave unsatisfied may take comfort in 
the concluding words of the preface, where the 
author says he has not found his subject-matter 
scant or simple, and intimates that there are still 
further chapters to be told ere his story is done 
—chapters, as he elsewhere hints, that shall 
deal with the Pacific coast, as these earlier ones 
have treated the Atlantic. 
Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








THE BURNEYS IN ST. MARTIN’S STREET.* 





It is impossible not to agree with Miss Con- 
stance Hill, when she speaks, in the preface 
to her new book, “ The House in St. Martin’s 
Street,”’ of the perennial interest that attaches 
to the letters —and she might have added, to 
the diaries — of the eighteenth century. It is 
this fact that gives validity to Miss Hill’s rather 
slender excuse for writing another book about 
the Burney family, whose lively correspondence 
and voluminous journals, themselves easily acces- 
sible, have already been copiously drawn upon 
by present-day chroniclers. 

In “ Juniper Hall” Miss Hill has already 
given a detailed account of one period in Fanny 
Burney’s life. The title of her new book limits 
its material to the events of the years between 
1774 and 1783, the period which the Burneys 
spent in the last of their several London 
residences. It was during this time that both 
«“ Evelina” and “ Cecilia” were written, and 
that their girlish author was discovered and 
initiated into the charmed circle at whose centre 
sat Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson. Frequent 
journeys from London took Fanny Burney to 
Chessington to see her dearest friend “ Daddy 
Crisp,” and to Streatham and Bath to stay with 
her fond but decidedly exacting patroness Mrs. 
Thrale. Miss Hill does not consider it beyond 
her province to detail anecdotes of these visits, 
as well as of the musical and literary gatherings 





*Txue House In St. MARTIN’s STREET. Being Chronicles of 
the Burney Family. By Constance Hill. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc. New York: John Lane Co. 
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in St. Martin’s Street, the plottings over the 
secret publication of “ Evelina” that went on 
there, and all the merry and not in the least 
momentous daily doings of the little circle whose 
private life was so famous for its harmony and 
serene happiness that somebody has called them 
the “most amiable and affectionate of clever 
families.” 

For novelty of material Miss Hill depends 
upon a very complete description of the St. 
Martin’s Street residence, and upon some un- 
published MSS., chiefly a diary kept by Char- 
lotte Burney through part of the year 1781, 
some letters of Susan to her favorite sister 
Fanny, and a few family letters from Mr. Crisp, 
Mrs. Thrale, and other friends. Most notable 
of all is the MS. of Fanny’s unpublished play 
called “The Witlings,” which is apparently 
newly available, since Mr. Austin Dobson had 
not seen it when he published his life of Miss 
Burney in 1903. None of these items is in itself 
of any particular importance. Together, and 
pieced out from the familiar sources — the 
“Early Diaries,” Madame d’Arblay’s “ Diary 
and Letters,” and her “‘ Memoirs of Dr. Bur- 
ney,’ —they make the basis for a decidedly 
entertaining narrative of over three hundred 


pages. 

The St. Martin’s Street house is still stand- 
ing, and not altered beyond recognition. It is 
easy, Miss Hill tells us, to identify the drawing- 
room, though its “ prodigiously painted and 
ornamented” ceiling, in which the Burneys 
gloried, has long since disappeared ; the library, 
which was also their music-room ; and the cheer- 
ful “dining parlour” where the delightfully 
informal tea-drinkings took place. Only the 
quaint observatory, once Sir Isaac Newton’s 
study and later Fanny’s favorite retreat, has 
vanished. Miss Ellen G. Hill has made many 
interesting sketches of the characteristic features 
of this house, and of other houses and scenes 
connected with the narrative. These, with vari- 
ous reproductions of portraits, form a valuable 
pictorial adjunct to the text. 

It is perhaps natural that a feminine chron- 
icler, and particularly one who has already 
given us a detailed account of Miss Burney’s 
real romance, should make a good deal of the 
brief but persistent wooing of her earlier lover, 
Mr. Barlow. Miss Hill quotes from Fanny’s 
journal for 1775, and from a letter sent her by 
the enamored gentleman ; and these leave no 
doubt in the reader’s mind that Fanny’s family 
had an exaggerated horror of her dying an “ old 
maid,” — for otherwise they surely would not 





have thought of urging her to consider a match 
so manifestly unsuitable. It was, however, small 
wonder if Miss Burney found even the man of 
average talents without charm, when she com- 
pared him with Dr. Burney and his brilliant 
friends. Every one of these seems to have shown 
his best side to her. Even the gruff and iras- 
cible Dr. Johnson grows actually lamb-like when 
she appears, and treats her with an unfailing 
consideration that he showed to no one else. 
Fanny comments on this in a letter written in 
1782 to her father, while she was staying in 
Brighton with Mrs. Thrale. 

“Our dear Dr. Johnson keeps his health amazingly, 
and with me his good humor; but to own the truth, with 
searce anybody else. I am quite sorry to see how 
unmercifully he attacks and riots people. He has raised 
such a general alarm that he is now omitted in all cards 
of invitation sent to the rest of us.” 

But of all the visitors to St. Martin’s street, 
Garrick was the favorite with the Burney sis- 
ters. A call from him sent them into raptures, 
and his friendship they justly considered a 
great honor. As Charlotte Burney, the youngest 
daughter, puts it, more forcibly than elegantly, 
in her journal, “ Split me if I'd not a hun- 
dred times rather be spoken to by Garrick in 
public than by His Majesty, God bless him!” 

It was at the house of Garrick’s genial friend 
Sir Joshua Reynolds that the subject of “ The 
Witlings”” was first broached. Sheridan was 
one of the guests, and, beginning by praising 
“ Evelina,” he insisted that its author ought to 
try her hand at a play. Reynolds heartily ap- 
proved the plan. So did Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, 
and the rest of Fanny’s friends, when they 
heard of it, save only Mr. Crisp, who was 
doubtful if his “ Fannikin” had the tempera- 
ment of a playwright, and who feared for her 
the results of a possible failure or a partial suc- 
cess. Six months later the play was finished 
and sent down to Chessington by Susan and 
Dr. Burney, with a request for an absolutely 
candid opinion. A letter from Susan tells how 
Dr. Burney read it aloud, to the great delight 
of his small audience. Nevertheless, both he 
and Mr. Crisp decided that in spite of its clever 
characterization and spirited dialogue the play 
would better be suppressed. Fanny, who always 
set the approval of her dearest friends far above 
the praise or blame of the public, did not ques- 
tion the judgment. She writes in gay good 
humor to Mr. Crisp, in answer to what she calls 
his “ hissing, groaning, cat-calling epistle,” 
letter concluding thus : 

«I won’t be mortified and I won’t be downed; but I 
will be proud to find I have, out of my own family, as 
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well as in it, a friend who loves me well enough to 
speak the plain truth to me.” 

Miss Hill prints the fourth act of the play, the 
one, according to Susan, which “ seemed least 
to exhilarate, or interest, the audience.” It is 
an amusing satire on the affectation of learning, 
so prevalent among the fine ladies of Fanny’s 
day when learning itself was in fashion. But 
it lacks plot interest and dramatic movement. 
We can doubtless estimate, far more easily than 
Fanny’s contemporaries, the width of the chasm 
between the majestic progress of the “ three 
' volume romance” and the sprightly compact- 
ness of the stage comedy. Nevertheless, «- The 
Witlings ” has, at the least, a documentary in- 
terest that fully justifies the lengthy citation. 

Dr. Johnson once complained that “ the little 
Burney ” would not “ prattle,” though he was 
sure that she could do it well. But she and all 
her family prattle without reserve on paper, 
and they justify the Doctor’s suspicion by doing 
it extremely well, making us acquainted with 
themselves and their friends in phrases as artless 
as they are deft and telling. Susan’s letters 
are as lively as possible, and Charlotte’s frag- 
mentary journal reads as if it might have been 
written yesterday by some bright girl of twenty. 
“ He is a genteel-looking man, and full of rattle 
—and I like:rattles,” she says of a certain very 
unpopular Captain Williamson. She repeats 
many epigrams and lively bits of repartee, calls 
Boswell “a sweet creature,” apparently because 
he made a bon mot about her, and complains of 
a certain Mr. Humphrey on the very tenable 
ground that’ all he ever said to her was, “ Pray 
how do all your brothers and sisters do?” 
Little touches like these give reality to the 
chronicle of the life that went on so merrily in 
St. Martin's Street. 

Miss Hill does not attempt criticism or inter- 
pretation. She acts merely in the capacity of 
showman, marshalling her documents and letting 
them tell their own story. Granted the limi- 
tations of her method and of her present oppor- 
tunity, she deserves nothing but praise for her 
conscientious and capable investigation of the 
resources at her command, and for her judicious 
selection and arrangement of her well-chosen 


material. Epira Keiioee Dunton. 


“Joux Wesiey’s JouRNAL” is published in an 
abridged edition by Messrs. Jennings & Graham. The 
condensation is considerable but the most characteristic 
and valuable features of this intensely interesting hu- 
man document are preserved, and no liberties (except 
of omission) have been taken with Wesley’s text. 





STIRRING CHAPTERS OF AMERICAN 
HIsToRY.* 





Two important ‘additions have recently been 
made to American historical literature by writ- 
ers who are masters in their chosen fields. In 
his sixth volume Professor McMaster brings his 


. * History of the People of the United States ” 


from the accession of Andrew Jackson in 1829 
to the veto of the Whig Bank bills by Tyler in 
1841. In volumes six and seven Dr. Rhodes 
completes his monumental “ History of the 
United States,” which covers the period from 
1850 to 1877. In these two works may be found 
perhaps the best accounts yet written of the 
developments of the American people from the 
close of the Revolutionary War to the restora- 
tion of home-rule in the Southern States. 

The object of Professor McMaster through- 
out his work has been to write the history of 
our people, and not simply that of a set of poli- 
ticians or even statesmen. If the present vol- 
ume seems to make a departure from this plan, 
since very little space is given to matters not 
connected directly or indirectly with politics, it 
finds its justification in the fact that the people 
were at last playing at the political game. The 
advent of Jackson,.though neither preceded nor 
followed by any immediate and remarkable 
extension of the suffrage, is commonly looked 
upon as the real beginning of the democratiza- 
tion of the nation. Jackson came fresh from 
the democratic West, where the fight against 
savage foes and wild beasts for a home and sus- 
tenance in the forest left little room for the class 
distinctions and privileges which were charac- 
teristic of older societies. As the representative, 
the very embodiment, of such a democracy, it 
was altogether natural that he should be on the 
lookout for everything which smacked of privi- 
lege. In his eyes, the National Bank was a star 
case of privilege battening on the people ; con- 
sequently he sounded a note of warning at this 
accession, though there was practically no com- 
plaint against the bank at that time. Nothing 
daunted at the general indifference, Jackson, 
ably seconded by Senator Benton, kept up the 
fight, first to arouse the people to a sense of 
wrong and then to right the wrong. In the end 
he compassed the destruction of the bank. The 
resulting derangement of the currency, and the 





* A History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STaTEs, from the 
Revolution to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. Volume 
VI., 1880-1842. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

History or THE Unirep States from the Compromise of 
1850 to 1877. By James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., Litt.D. Volume 
VI., 1866-1872; Volume VII., 1872-1877. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 
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wild schemes of State banks, are matters of 
common historical knowledge. These facts are 
all set forth by Professor McMaster in an enter- 
taining manner ; but in speaking of the work of 
destruction, he follows the not uncommon habit 
of using a slightly misleading term when he 
speaks of “removing the deposits” instead of 
“ceasing to make deposits.” Though not so 
replete with dramatic interest as the story of 
wild-cat banking in Michigan, the banking 
experience of Florida, at that time practically 
new territory and a sort of ward of the nation, 
certainly is deserving of notice, though it re- 
ceives none. In addition to numerous small 
banks, three were chartered with large capital 
stock. There being no money in the territory 
with which to pay for the stock, the device was 
hit upon of borrowing the capital by the sale 
of bonds. The Territory itself issued three 
millions of dollars of bonds for the Union Bank 
at Tallahassee, where the population within its 
reach probably did not exceed fifteen thousand 
whites and blacks, and guaranteed the bonds of 
two other banks to the extent of nine hundred 
thousand dollars. The laws under which these 
schemes were put through attracted little atten- 
tion at Washington until the banks were on the 
road to ruin and the bondholders were getting 
uneasy. A few of the bonds were redeemed by 
the banks, but many of them were left outstand- 
ing, and for these the Territory refused to pro- 
vide payment. 

In dealing with the question of Nullification, 
it is doubtful if Professor McMaster has laid 
sufficient emphasis on the personal equation in 
the matter. Jackson hated Calhoun, and there- 
fore Nullification in South Carolina was treason. 
On the abstract question of States’ Rights, it 
would be hard to say just where Jackson stood. 
His attitude toward the bank was the natural 
one of the particularist ; in the matter of the 
Indians he stood complacently by and saw a 
State nullify a décree of the Federal Supreme 
Court. In neither case, however, was he stand- 
ing for any abstract principle, but simply for 
what he believed to be right in each case. The 
bank charter he believed unconstitutional ; he 
had fought too many Indians to have much 
sympathy with them. The tariff was a different 
matter. While not at heart a high-tariff man, 
he believed the tariff act constitutional and that 
his arch-enemy Calhoun was at the bottom of 
the effort to nullify it. 

One of the most interesting things brought 
out by the author in this connection is the atti- 
tude of Virginia which foreshadowed her later 





division. Naturally, South Carolina was de- 
sirous to know the attitude of her sister states. 
In Virginia, it seems, the most that could be 
counted on was the neutrality of the eastern 
section, while the western section was sure to 
stand by the nation. Even more striking is a 
letter written by Jackson to Buchanan, explain- 


. ing how he had consigned “ nullification and 


the doctrine of secession” to the tomb from 
which they would never rise again. 

It seems now like an anachronism to read of 
a movement in the United States, as late as the 
fourth decade of the nineteenth century, to abo- 
lish imprisonment for debt, or to wipe out 
feudalism as preserved in New York in certain 
remnants of the patroon system. Abolitionism, 
suppression of the right of petition, immigra- 
tion, and other social and economic questions, 
receive due attention. Strange to say, how- 
ever, certain anti-democratic tendencies in this 
age of democratization receive no notice what- 
ever. Some of the states began to lay restric- 
tions on the right of suffrage, North Carolina 
and Pennsylvania disfranchising free negroes 
about the same time. 

The present volume announces that the series 
is to close with one more. If so, Professor 
McMaster will cover more years than he has 
done in any previous volume, and that, too, in 
a period more stormy and significant than some 
of those already covered. The politics of the 
period are ample enough for extended treat- 
ment, and the social conditions will demand 
much fuller treatment than is given to this sub- 
ject in the present volume. A really great 
opportunity lies before the author, though he 
will be covering in part a period already well 
handled by Dr. Rhodes, and it is to be hoped 
that he will not cramp himself by too narrow 
limitations in space. If two volumes are ne- 
cessary, let us have them. 


Giving up a promising business career and 
devoting oneself to the writing of history is an 
occurrence not common in this so-called com- 
mercial age. Such, in brief, has been the life 
of Dr. James Ford Rhodes, who has devoted 
nineteen years of the best part of his life to a 
period of our history but little more extended 
in time. The loss to the business world has 
been one of immense gain to the world of his- 
torical literature. The word “literature” is 
used designedly here. Possibly Dr. Rhodes’s 
works may not stand a rigid application of all 
the tests invented by the schoolmen to deter- 
mine what is literature, but they certainly carry 
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the stamp of verisimilitude and have the force 
necessary to lure the reader on and invite him 
to return. Whether describing the scattering 
of fresh firebrands by the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, or depicting social condi- 
tions in the fifties, bringing into vivid play once 
more those tumultuous emotions which swept 
men hither and thither in the closing days of 
one administration and the beginning of another, 
or setting the stage for the full tragedy of the 
Civil War, there is in all and over all the deep 
breath of human interest. 

“ Sordid ” and “ mean” are terms that have 
been applied in contempt to American history. 
The blunder-crime of secession was atoned for 
with a mighty effusion of human blood ; but it 
gave to the world examples of heroic daring, 
patriotic devotion, and pathetic self-sacrifice, of 
statesmanship and military genius, that have 
seldom if ever been surpassed, and, last of all, 
freedom to a branch of the human race. There 
was nothing sordid or mean here. 

But the aftermath of war, that blunder-crime 
against civilization strangely misnamed Recon- 
struction, — was that not sordid and mean? The 
answer may be found in the last two volumes 
of Dr. Rhodes’s history. Not that he has at- 
tempted to reveal the base,— rather that, in 
his fidelity to the truth, he has been unable to 
conceal it. Seldom in all history has a nation 
been confronted with such momentous problems 
and presented with such magnificent possibilities 
in their solution, and more seldom still do we 
find a more miserable failure. Statesmanship 
seems to have died, and selfish political parti- 
sanship at once arose from the corpse. The 
generals of the army had bound up the wounds 
of the prostrate foe ; the politicians opened them 
again and bound them up with vitriol. The 
measures for the re-making of the Union appear 
to have been conceived in hate and born in a 
lust for pelf and power. The really great op- 
portunity which lay before Congress was to fit 
the wards of the nation, the freedmen, for citi- 
zenship, and to help them in adjusting their 
relations with their former masters. Instead of 
doing this they thrust the ballot into the negro’s 
hand and turned him and the carpet-bagger 
loose for one of the most shameless orgies of 
political plunder the world has ever seen. Great 
as was the injustice to the intelligent and 
property-owning classes of the South, it was 
perhaps even greater to the negro. This is an 
age of democracy; at first blush the enfran- 
chisement of the negro might seem to have been 
a part of this movement. The injustice to him 








came not simply in leaving him in the hands of 
designing men, but in actually forcing him to 
look to them for guidance. Wickedness and 
barbarism cannot rule forever over virtue and 
intelligence. The ten years’ orgy had created 
a distrust of the negro, and when his rule was 
overthrown he was thrust under foot as unworthy 
of political rights. And now, forty years after 
his nominal enfranchisement, he must begin at 
the bottom and first prove himself worthy of 
these rights. 

Shameless misgovernment in the South re- 
acted upon the whole country and contaminated 
public life everywhere. If some of the Northern 
politicians were above the carpet-baggers in 
order of ability, they were not a whit better in 
point of morality. Concerning Benjamin F. 
Butler, Dr. Rhodes quotes with approval W eed’s 
estimate that he was the most influential man 
in Congress (18738), and the worst. One of the 
strangest things in all our history is that the 
intelligent and virtuous state of Massachusetts 
should have honored this man so often and so 
highly. His love of pelf and power has been 
pointed out by Dr. Rhodes in previous volumes. 
Why speak of Oakes Ames and the Credit 
Mobilier, of Babcock and the Whiskey Ring, 
and of Belknap and the Indian-trade frauds, the 
last two of whom were protected by President 
Grant? After reading the complete exposure 
of the character of Blaine, one shudders to think 
how narrowly he missed the Presidency twenty 
years later. Summing up the story of shame, 
Dr. Rhodes says: “ The high-water mark of 
corruption in national affairs was reached dur- 
ing Grant’s two administrations.” Grant him- 
self is cleared of all personal guilt, in spite of 
Butler’s boast that he had a hold over him ; but 
his career as President has beclouded somewhat 
the glory won by the sword. The notorious 
Tweed Ring had no official connection with 
national corruption, but the story of its riot 
and ruin is given as a part of the corruption of 
the age. 

In connection with the Tweed exposure, Dr. 
Rhodes makes a most interesting digression on 
the suffrage. Tweed had maintained himself 
by the vote of ignorant men who had no ma- 
terial interest in the community. The way to 
prevent such corruption, says Dr. Rhodes, is 
to restrict the suffrage by educational and prop- 
erty tests. But no such restriction was put 
in the New York charter, because at that time 
‘the country was bowed down in adoration of 
the theory that voting was a right, not a priv- 
ilege.” The author thinks that possibly all 
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men should be allowed to vote for President 
and members of Congress, but that state and 
city government is more distinctly a matter of 
business, and in these the rule of an intelligent 
minority is preferable to that of an unintelligent 
democracy. It is not surprising that one who 
has spent a long time in the study of this 
period should turn from it with his confidence 
in democracy shaken. Rightly understood, how- 
ever, it only emphasizes the truth that democ- 
racy must base its hope of ultimate success on 
intelligence and virtue. 

The character of Tilden suffers slightly at 
the hands of Dr. Rhodes. There was no taint 
of corruption, not even to secure the Presidency 
in 1877; on the contrary, he was honest, be- 
cause honesty is the best policy, though he did 
dodge the income-tax, but he was lacking in the 
physical and moral courage necessary for lead- 
ership in turbulent times and so vacillating of 
purpose as to destroy his party’s enthusiasm. 
As for Hayes, “ left to himself, he would have 
been capable of refusing the high office if not 
honestly obtained, and had he declined to ac- 
cept it before the Louisana Returning-Board 
made their return, though he would never have 
been President, he would have been one of the 
world’s heroes. Avs it actually turned out, how- 
ever, he saw with Sherman’s eyes, which were 
those of a stubborn partisan.” It is the author’s 
opinion that “he ought to have stopped the 
action in his favor of the Louisiana Returning- 
Board, but after swallowing this much he stood 
as the avowed representative of his party ; and 
. . » he had no choice but to take the place.” 
From this the reader will infer at once that Dr. 
Rhodes does not think that Hayes was elected. 
He says expressly that Tilden should have 
had the vote of Louisiana and possibly that 
of Florida. His account of this memorable 
contest is clear and remarkably well condensed, 
though it does not appear to add anything new. 
However, it is not likely that anything new will 
be added until someone investigates thoroughly 
the frauds at their sources, if it can be done at 
this late day. 

A few years ago, in an article published else- 
where, the present writer, quoting ‘Professor 
Burgess’s statement that the “ final ” history of 
the Civil War would have to be written by a 
Northern man, because the North was in the 
right and because the victor is always more 
generous than the vanquished, undertook to 
say that for this very reason the “ final ” history 
of Reconstruction would have to be written by 
a Southern man because the South was the 





ultimate victor in that life-and-death struggle. 
The recent achievement of Dr. Rhodes seems 
to indicate that the writer may prove a false 
prophet. Several Southern men have produced 
excellent monographs on this subject, but the 
man who surpasses him will accomplish a note- 
worthy feat. However, in dealing with these 
two periods there is this difference, which gives 
the Southern man no advantage: Men may 
still debate about the war and its causes, but 
there is only one side to Reconstruction. Here 
the vanquished, the inventors and supporters of 
Congressional Reconstruction, are universally 
condemned and cast into outer darkness. 


Davip Y. Tuomas. 








THE LETTERS OF OWEN MEREDITH.* 


“« My estimate of what Lord Lytton’s rank 
will be is that, as a lyric poet, the position given 
him will be next among his contemporaries after 
Tennyson, Swinburne, and Rossetti.” So wrote 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt in 1892. To a generation 
that knows Owen Meredith only as the author 
of “ Lucile,” this estimate is sufficiently sur- 
prising. We are not concerned at the moment, 
however, to attack or to confirm it, but only to 
gain, if possible, an accurate impression of the 
man himself from the two volumes of his 
‘Personal and Literary Letters’ now before 
us. They contain a record of unusual inter- 
est, — the story of a defeated poet, an exquisite 
amateur of letters, whom circumstances and 
temperament kept on the lower slopes of 
Parnassus. They convince us, not that Lord 
Lytton’s public career prevented him from 
becoming a great poet, but that his success as 
diplomatist and administrator was possible be- 
cause his poetic inspiration, though genuine, was 
fitful and limited. He ized this quite 
clearly himself. “I have at least half a dozen 
different persons in me,” he wrote in 1890, 
“each utterly unlike the other —all pulling 
different ways and continually getting in each 
other’s way ” (vol. ii., p. 395). And in a more 
serious vein, he wrote to his daughter a few 
months before his death : 


«I reflect that if I had acted more selfishly — I don’t 
mean in the bad but the best sense of the word, with 
more of that self-assertion which springs from a man’s 
confidence in the best of his own nature, and is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of genius —I should have resolutely 








* PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS OF ROBERT, First EARL 
or Lytron. Edited by Lady Betty Balfour. In two volumes, 
with photogravure portraits. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 
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eschewed a number of good things not suitable to my 
nature, and should have bent the circumstances of my 
life into conformity with the natural direction of the 
faculties best fitted to render life fruitful. In my 
inability to do this I recognize the absence of that mis- 
sion without which the imaginative faculty is a will-’o- 
the-wisp ”’ (ii., 426). 

This letter is in pathetic contrast with one 
written to his father in 1854, when he was 
twenty-two years old, and had been for four 
years following the profession of diplomacy 
which his father had marked out for him. 


«TI certainly feel and own that I have hitherto not 

done justice to myself in the profession, and I see 
many men getting before me to the top of the ladder 
whom I really feel to be not more light of foot or 
steady of hand than myself, so that if I continue to 
follow the career, certainly my amour is con- 
cerned in advancement; but I feel that all those great 
and brilliant prizes which allure others, would, even 
were I to obtain them, greatly diminish rather than 
increase my happiness: each step forward would be a 
step further from my own ideal, and would have to 
be trodden over some relinquished dream, or some 
strangled interest. . . . Even Uncle Henry, despite his 
many noble achievements and his costly successes, and 
his great position and reputation, the praise of the 
public press, the confidence of ministers, the envy of all 
his colleagues,.and the Grand Cross of the Bath, is an 
example that makes me shudder. I would rather, for 
my part, have been Burns at the Scotch alehouse, than 
Unele Harry in a ship of war, going out to his post 
with the red ribbon on. As I once said to you when 
we walked along the streets of London by night, and 
you made me proud and happy by asking me the ques- 
tion, my ambition has ever been for fame rather than 
power. . . . I have no fear myself of becoming a mere 
literary dilettante ” (i., 59). 
This youthful prophecy was fulfilled. The 
“ great and brilliant prizes ” which he obtained 
— the viceroyalty pf India, the Paris embassy 
—did not, if we may trust these letters, bring 
him happiness. Political activity was so far 
from absorbing him that it never really com- 
manded his respect. ‘ The debates of the House 
of Lords,” on his return from India, “ appeared 
to him ‘dreamlike and devoid of real life’; 
those of the House of Commons, ‘ one vast in- 
sane display of wasted power and passion mis- 
applied ’”’ (ii., 232). He would certainly have 
accepted John Morley’s characterization of 
politics, widely as his political views differed 
from those of the distinguished Liberal : « Poli- 
tics are a field where action is one long second- 
best, and where the choice constantly lies 
between two blunders.” 

On the other hand, Lord Lytton was, in the 
strict sense, “a mere literary dilettante ”’ all his 
days. And this he himself early recognized. 
Writing to Mrs. Browning when he was twenty- 
four, he said : 








«¢ Art requires the whole man.’ Ah, how well I know 
that ! how bitterly I feel it. But why do you say it to 
me who am doomed to be a Dilettante for life? If 
there is a word of truth in what we are always saying, 
and admitting when said, about ‘the dignity of poetry 
as an art, its high tax on the faculties of the poet, and 
its sublime benefits to mankind, why in Heaven’s name 
should we say that the devotion of the poet to his art, 
seriously, earnestly, exclusively . . . as a profession 
and a most honorable one, is a waste of time ... a 
sleep in a garden of roses ?” (i., 80). 

This last is an allusion to a warning received 
from his father two years before. And to his 
father he wrote in 1860: 

«“ There can be no doubt about real genius. It is sure 
of the world, and the world is sure of it. And this is 
what dismays me on my own account. I am too clever, 
at least have too great a sympathy with intellect, to be 
quite content to eat the fruit of the earth as an ordi- 
nary young man, and yet not clever enough to be ever 
a great man, so that I remain like Mahomet’s coffin 
suspended between heaven and earth, missing the hap- 
piness of both. . . . A little more or a little less of 
whatever ability I inherit from you would have made 
me a complete and more cheerful man” (ii., 82). 
There is the formula of dilettantism, of that 
gifted mediocrity which lacks the final efficiency 
without which the greatest gifts are sterile. 

His father had long before warned him of 
the danger that besets a young man of fortune, 
good looks, and popularity ; but by dilettantism 
the elder Lytton meant “writing only what 
pleases yourself,” instead of writing with an eye 
single to popular approval. In fact, the sue- 
cessful novelist’s admonitions to the young poet 
are an amusing compound of admirable good 
sense and crass Philistinism. 

« One thing I would say, in spite of all you urge about 
being content with a small audience and your own ap- 
proval. That is not the right ambition of a poet who 
means to influence his age. It is not worth the sacrifice 
of all other thought and career for. He should aspire 
te reach a wide public. This is one reason why I de- 
plore the paramount effect that poets who only please 
a few have on your line and manner. Praised as they 
are by critics, Keats and Shelley are very little read by 
the public, and absolutely unknown out of England. 
. . » Now take Charles Mackay’s poems. They are 
little praised by critics, no idols of the refining few, but 
they sell immensely with the multitude — it is worth 
studying why ”’ (i., 55). 

Though this is contemptible enough, many of 
the elder: Lytton’s criticisms of his son’s work 
are thoroughly sound. He pointed out the re- 
dundance and decoration, the absence of ‘ mas- 
culine severity of taste,” the fondness for detail 
rather than proportion, that characterized the 
young poet’s work, at the same time admitting 
its genius. He thought, however, rather too well 
of “ Lucile.” “ I can remember no work of such 
promise since Werter. . . . At times the play 
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of the vocabulary reminds me of Goethe himself 
in his best days of poetry. You may rely on 
fame for the poem” (i., 99). The author’s 
own view of it, we may say in passing, was more 
just. “A trashy poem that seems to have be- 
come very popular in America” (i., 93) was his 
best word for it. 

One aspect of the father’s relation to the son, 
however, is less amusing than painful. From 
his boyhood, the younger Lytton’s craving for 
his father’s love and respect is almost pathetic. 
At the age of eighteen he wrote : 

“TI have just heard from my father. What an in- 
tense pleasure it gives me to receive a letter of kind- 
ness from him, I cannot tell you. My position and my 
feelings are so strange, my heart is so full of love for 
him, full to overflowing, but it is darkened and choked 
with the most fearful and constant doubts, the most 
painful suspicions, the most bitter feelings ” (i., 24). 
This is an allusion to the estrangement be- 
tween his father and mother, and the jealousy 
and distrust with which each viewed the son’s 
intercourse with the other. At a later period, 
the young poet’s desire for his father’s literary 
approval was no less keen than his craving for 
his father’s love. In reply to the elder Lytton’s 
praise of “ Clytemnestra,” he wrote : 

“ The best thanks I can give you back, my beloved 

father, for the great heartful of gladness you have 
given me must be the assurance of that gladness, and 
how it surpasses all other kinds of happiness, so that I 
could wish that my life should stop here lest anything 
less should follow. . . . My heart seems to open under 
each kind word of yours; all things seem easy to do, 
and pain even light to bear” (i., 54). 
Yet the father to whom these words were ad- 
dressed was capable of writing a letter that con- 
victs him of cruel suspicion, if not of unnatural 
jealousy. 

“TI don't think, whatever your merit, the world would 
allow two of the same name to have both a permanent 
reputation in literature. You would soon come to 
grudge me my life, and feel a guilty thrill every time I 
was ill. ... No. Stick close to your profession, take 
every occasion to rise in it, plenty of time is left to culti- 
vate the mind and write verse or prose at due intervals. 
As to your allowance, I should never increase it till you 
getastep. I help the man who helps himself” (i., 60). 
To this the son replied : 

“What you have said is quite enough. I shall only 
recur in thought to those suggestions for the future with 
regret that they were ever made. I renounce them. . . . 
I am quite willing to abide in the profession and work 
as well and as cheerfully as I can in it” (i., 61). 

But this was followed by a still more amazing 
renunciation. At his father’s request he prom- 
ised not to write at all for two years. Possibly 
the son’s poetical career, his incurable dilet- 
tantism, justify the father’s severity. But for 
all that, it was a rash and heartless way to deal 











with a young poet. Suppose someone had 
silenced Keats for two years! The supposition 
is, of course, absurd ; for Keats could not have 
been silenced. This act of obedience is suffi- 
cient evidence of the slightness of the poet's 
gift. For such a nature, it would probably 
have been the part of wisdom to put into his 
profession the spirit and energy that were in- 
sufficient for his art, and to cease to look with 
longing at heights which he could not climb. 
In middle life, he apparently came round to 
his father’s opinion that the poet is not injured 
but improved by being combined with the man 
of affairs, though the following letter, in which 
he expresses this conviction, must be contrasted 
with the one already quoted in which he lament- 
ed that his poetical aim had not been single: 

«“ For any man of robust moral fibre and unlimited 
intellectual receptivity, I am convinced that occasional 
close contact with (or immersion in) the central move- 
ment of that world, mean and shallow though it be, is 
essential, not perhaps to the development, but to the 
adjustment of his faculties. My belief is that all 
first-class genius has in it an element of vulgarity, 
if you will — but certainly of amalgamation with the 
common sense, and common experience and sentiment, 
of commonplace human beings — a fulcrum for its indi- 
viduality in what is generally appreciable. Shakespeare 
had it; Milton, too, in spite of all the narrowness of 
his sublimity; Dante, in spite of all his egotism; and 
Byron and Goethe and Voltaire — and this constitutes 
their immeasurable superiority in the hierarchy of 

nius over such geniuses as Keats and Shelley and 

ordsworth and Tennyson and Rousseau” (i., 330). 

We have given so much attention to a single 
interesting phase of Lord Lytton’s life that we 
have little space to devote to many other phases 
of perhaps greater intrinsic importance. The 
letters seem to us conclusive evidence of his 
diplomatic ability, and of the wisdom and 
tact of his Indian administration, complicated 
though it was by the perplexities of the Afghan 
War. The letters from India, indeed, are so 
full of color and incident, and throw so clear a 
light on the problems of colonial administration, 
that they surpass in interest and value those of 
any other period. On his return to England, 
it became necessary for him to take part in 
a debate of the Lords which was virtually a 
defense of the Government in its conduct of 
Afghan affairs. Lord Lytton never spoke 
readily, and had therefore carefully prepared 
his speech, when, within a few hours of deliver- 
ing it, Lord Beaconsfield begged him to change 
his line of argument. He writes: 

“There was a full House, the galleries thronged, 
royalties and peeresses who had staid in town to hear 
me; the bar and the places behind the throne were also 
filled with Liberal M. P.’s and Ministers, who came up 
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from the Commons to hear me out of curiosity. I felt 
very nervous when I got up, and the cheers from my 
own side seemed to me rather faint. But after ten 
minutes I felt that I had the House well in hand, and 
when I sat down I felt that the speech had been a de- 
cided oratorical success. Lord Beaconsfield was un- 
stinted in his commendations of what he called its 
‘remarkable Parliamentary tact.’ The result was, I 
think, a great relief to him, for his last words as he 
left the House with me were: ‘ You made a great effect 
without one injudicious word. As for myself, I feel as 
if I had won the Derby. I backed you heavily, and you 
have won my stakes for me — easily. As for you, you 
have established your own Parliamentary position in 
the front rank. From this time forward you may do 
or say anything you please in Parliament. Your posi- 
tion is assured, and you have won it by a single speech ’” 
(ii., 228). 

It is in the same letter that he remarks, “ The 
more I see of public life in England, the less I 
like it, and the less I respect the actors in it” ! 

We can merely refer to the bits of literary 
criticism of his contemporaries —often sound 
and always suggestive — that are scattered up 
and down these volumes, and to the fragments 
of literary theory, which are as stimulating as 
those that delight us in the letters of Stevenson. 
We must also confine ourselves to mentioning 
the names of some of the distinguished persons 
to whom Lord Lytton wrote with the utmost 
freedom and intimacy,—John Morley, John 
Forster, Lord Salisbury, the Brownings, the 
Queen. 

So far as Lord Lytton’s personality is con- 
cerned, we gain from these letters an impression 
of an unworldly and poetic capacity for friend- 
ship, of almost irresistible social gifts, of an 
entire sincerity of nature, utterly loyal and free 
from subterfuge, and beneath all the charm of 
manner and the gayety of the man of the world, a 
profound and permanent melancholy. He was 
evidently the most delightful and sympathetic 
of fathers, and his daughter writes of him with 
a mixture of the reverence due to his talents 
and position and the tenderness called forth by 
his fundamental unhappiness. In editing the 
letters, she has done her work with admirable 
reticence and skill. It is a far more touching 
and interesting record than the biography of 
many a greater man. 

CuarLes H. A. WaceEr. 


Gen. Otrver Oris Howarp has written his autobi- 
ography, which the Baker and Taylor Co. will publish 
in the Fall. The General’s experiences while in the 
Civil War, his services as head of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau during the Reconstruction period and afterwards 
as Peace Commissioner to the hostile Indians, and his 
work and influence as an educator, all combine to make 
this a book of the first importance. 








IN THE LAND OF SNOW AND ICE.* 





‘When the late Mr. William Zeigler’s first 
expedition to the Polar region failed to attain 
any high degree of north iatitude, he was not 
disheartened, but immeditely fitted out another 
expedition and sent it northward under the 
command of Mr. Anthony Fiala of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Fiala had been the photographer of the first 
expedition ; he had shown exceptional skill as 
an explorer, and had the experience n 
to overcome difficulties encountered by the first 
ill-fated party. Yet the well-laid schemes of 
both promoter and explorer went agley. Their 
vessel, “* America,”” was crushed in the ice the 
first winter ; the unusual climatic conditions of 
the following summer prevented any serious 
advance toward the desired spot ; the relief ship 
failed to appear at the end of the summer ; and, 
finally, many of the men became disaffected, — 
a list of insurmountable difficulties which com- 
pelled the explorer to relinquish his efforts and 
to return without having achieved the object of 
his quest. 

In a minor way, however, the Fiala-Ziegler 
expedition was successful. Charts were made 
of previously unexplored portions of Franz 
Josef Archipelago, and magnetic and meteoro- 
logical observations were recorded by Messrs. 
W. J. Peters and R. W. Porter, the scientists 
of the expedition. The most important result 
of the expedition, however, is the publication 
of the account of it by Mr. Fiala. His book, 
« Fighting the Polar Ice,” is doubtless the most 
interesting story of Polar exploration yet written 
in this country. Although it is the record of 
a failure, it is likely to be remembered longer 
than many accounts of more fortunate explorers. 

Mr. Fiala’s expedition left Trondhjem, Nor- 
way, June 23, 1908, and on July 18 struck 
the ice-field in Barentz Sea. This sea, lying 
between Norway and Franz Josef Archipelago, 
has been crossed by many expeditions in* less 
than a week’s time, but it took Fiala’s ship, the 
«« America,” over a month to buck and hammer 
its way to Cape Flora, the most southern point 
of the archipelago. On August 8, by almost 
miraculous good fortune, the ship escaped from 
the ice pack, “ steaming between two enormous 
blocks of ice, and escaping just in time, as the 
fields crashed together with tremendous force 
behind us.” On August 12 the expedition 
reached Cape Flora, famous in the annals of 
Polar exploration as the place where Jackson 


*FicuTIne THE Potar ice. By Anthony Fiala. Illustrated. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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and Nansen had their dramatic meeting, and, 
of vastly more importance to Fiala, where the 
Duke of the Abruzzi cachéd a great supply of 
provisions. Desiring to winter farther north, 
however, Commander Fiala set out to fight the 
ice of the British Channel toward Cape Dillon. 
After a sturdy contest, the expedition made 
anchor in Teplitz Bay, where the Duke of the 
Abruzzi wintered in 1899 and 1900, and whence 
Captain Cagni of that expedition started on his 
trip nearest the pole of any explorer until Peary’s 
recent achievement broke the record. 

From this time Fiala’s account is a cata- 
logue of troubles. The “ America,” seemingly 
a “ fatal and perfidious bark,” broke loose from 
her moorings in a storm, and went adrift in the 
awful darkness of an Arctic night. Hardly had 
she been made fast again when she was locked 
in the ice, and was finally wrecked in the ice- 
pressure late in December. 

One little incident which lightens this dark 
story we may here transcribe. 

«“ The night of disaster was tinged with some flashes 
of humor, stories of which reached me later. While 
the crew were passing the bags over the side of the 
ship, the cook, who was of an excitable nature, suddenly 
appeared at the rail with a large bag which he heaved 
over with ali his strength. It struck the ice below with 
a sounding crash; causing several of the sailors to 
exclaim, ‘ Hello, Cook, what was that?’ ‘Oh, that’s all 
right!’ he answered; ‘ it’ s lamp chimneys and flat irons.’” 

After the loss of the ship, the party had to 
accommodate itself to the house which had been 
built on shore at Camp Abruzzi. Then followed 
the long night of preparation for the trial fur- 
ther northward. On March 7, 1904, twenty- 
six men, with sixteen pony-sledges and thirteen 
dog-sledges, set out for the great North apex. 
In five days the party returned to camp, sorely 
tried in spirit, and with a chilled enthusiasm. 
Five men had become disabled, the cookers had 
proved inadequate, a snow-storm had proved 
too much for the party, and complaints were so 
general among the men that Fiala decided to 
return to camp to refit, and to reduce the num- 
ber of men for another attempt. 

This first attempt northward revealed the 
most serious defect in Fiala’s appointments. 
Some of his men were of the stuff heroes are 
made of, but many of them were of commoner 
clay and not fitted to endure the hardships of 
such rigorous work as Polar exploration de- 
mands. The author, who by no means has a 
complaining nature, fittingly says : 

“In Arctic research —as in all undertakings — 
Christian character is the chief desideratum. The 
Polar field is a great testing ground. Those who pass 
through winters of darkness and days of trial above 





the circle of ice know better than others the weakness 
of human nature and their own insufficiencies.” 
Could Fiala have had a company of privates 
like his side companion, the Irishman Duffy, he 
might have accomplished more, even in the face 
of the difficulties offered by Nature. 

The second northward attempt was of even 
shorter duration than the first. The party left 
camp on March 25, reached Cape Fligely the 
same evening, but on account of disastrous ac- 
cidents to the sledges they returned on the 
second day. Out of thirty-nine men in camp, 
twenty-five elected to go south to Cape Flora 
to meet the relief ship. Again disappointment 
was to be theirs. Barentz Sea was dead and 
white, with a sullen sheet of rugged ice, so that 
no ship could come to the cape. All hopes of 
relief that year were soon abandoned. Provi- 
dentially, however, the lives of the party were 
saved by the abundant stores cached at Cape 
Flora by the Duke of the Abruzzi, and by the 
discovery of a vein of coal found up the steep 
talus. 

On September 27, Commander Fiala left 
Cape Flora to march north again to Camp 
Abruzzi. For fifty-four days Fiala and his heroic 
comrades staggered from ice-pack to ice-pack, 
from island to island, across the archipelago. 
It was on this awful return that he and Steward 
Spencer met with the most exciting adventure 
recorded in the book. While walking ahead of 
the sledges, the snow gave way beneath Fiala’s 
feet, and with Spencer, who was trying to help 
him, he fell into a glacial crevasse, a distance 
of seventy feet, where the two were wedged into 
a narrow abyss. The story of the rescue is a 
thrilling one. 


« At last I saw above me the end of a rope, which 
gradually neared as I shouted directions to those out of 
sight above who were lowering the line, our only hope 
of escape. 

“My right arm was free, and at last the precious 
line was in my hand. I painfuily made a bowline in the 
end of the rope, the fingers of my left hand being for- 
tunately free. Slipping the noose over my right foot, 
I called to those above to haul away. Soon I was swing- 
ing like a pendulum in free space. . . . I called to them 
to move the rope to the right and then lower me. I 
swung around in the black chasm and felt the icy walls, 
but could not discover the Steward. 

«In desperation, as I felt myself growing weaker, I 
called to him, ‘ Look up and try to see me against the 
light above!’ He obeyed, saw my suspended form, 
and directed my movements. In answer to my shouts, 
the men above moved the rope along the edge of the 
crevasse and lowered me to where I could reach the 
Steward, though I could not rescue him on account of 
a projection of ice that interfered. But I could pass him 
a foot and a hand, and lift him from his prone position, 
and help him to stand on the cake of ice that had broken 
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off when he fell and had jammed, saving him from 
death. Unable to give the Steward further help, I told 
him it would be best for the men to haul me up and 
send the rope down for him. He agreed, and I was 
drawn to the surface, — just in time, as I fainted on 
reaching the top. The Steward was hauled up next.” 

Again in the fateful month of March, 1905, 
Fiala made his third trial, but reached only 
eighty-two degrees north latitude — his farthest 
point north: Although he thought it possible 
that he and Duffy might exceed Cagni’s record, 
he felt that the party which had wintered at the 
South Camp might need his guidance in event 
that the relief ship failed to come the second 
year; 80, sinking personal ambitions, he returned. 
On July 30, 1905, the relief ship was sighted. 

Although failure marked the attempt of Mr. 
Fiala to reach the North Pole, that word cannot 
be applied to his book. In many respects it is 
a most notable book of exploration. First of 
all, it is eminently readable: it does not cata- 
logue its author’s heroic efforts, but it describes 
them with an imaginative fervor somewhat rare 
in books of this kind. Such sustained descrip- 
tive passages as his account of the grinding of 
the “ America” in the ice, the long march of 
two hundred miles in the Arctic night from 
Camp Ziegler to Camp Abruzzi, and the story 
of the descent into the crevasse at Hooker Island, 
can hardly be matched among books of Polar 
exploration. Another feature that gives zest to 
this book is the author’s photographs. No 
amount of reading can convey an idea of the 
terrible ice-packs, the tremendous ice-pressures, 
and the hummocks over which the sledges of 
Arctic explorers have to travel, so satisfactorily 
as do the panoramic pictures in this volume. 
Fiala’s pictures reveal to us for the first time 
just what those difficulties are. The publishers 
of the excellent “Geographical Library” in 
which series this book appears, are to be con- 
gratulated on producing so picturesque and 
meritorious a volume. It will compare favorably 
with any book describing travel and exploration 


in the Polar region. H. E. Cosentz. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


aieans sy The recent death of Giosud Carducci 
“the third serves to remind us how much of the 
Italy.” 


present literary revival in Italy is due 
to him. That very apt phrase “the third Italy” 
was coined by Carducci to convey the idea of a free 
Italy proceeding on her path toward happier desti- 
nies, in distinction from the first Italy which gave 
birth to the grandeur of ancient Rome, and the 
second Italy, overrun and subdued by barbarians, 





partitioned among strangers, or involved in inter- 
necine warfare. Books about the past of Italy are 
legion; there are no lack of guides to her towns, 
her lovely landscapes, her art treasures. But now 
arises a new need — to watch the Italy that is now 
in the making, the Italy renewed and re-born in art, 
literature, statecraft, in every manifestation of men- 
tal life. Fortunately, almost the first attempt to 
supply this need is a very successful one. It comes 
in the shape of a handsome volume by Miss Helen 
Zimmern, bearing the title “Italy of the Italians ” 
(Scribner). The author’s residence of twenty years 
in this land of her adoption has provided her with the 
adequate point of view; her equipment as a scholar 
and writer on many subjects, artistic, philosophic, and 
literary, has given her a power of condensed gen- 
eralization which enables her to treat such subjects 
as “The Press,” “ Literature,” “The Painters,” 
“Sculpture and Architecture,” “Science and Inven- 
tions,” “ Playhouses, Players and Plays,” each in a 
single chapter. Some of these show how little we 
know of modern Italian life, and how easy it is for 
the casual tourist to be mistaken in his hasty deduc- 
tions. For example, we who are accustomed to 
bulky newspapers are likely to look with contempt 
upon Italy’s small news sheet of four pages; but 
scorn turns to praise when we learn of the wholesome 
editorial restrictions that govern the publication. 
No news calculated to disturb the world’s peace is 
allowed to be manufactured in the office ; the polit- 
ical leaders are, as a rule, well-argued, well-studied, 
well-informed, and terse in expression ; the standard 
of literary and dramatic criticism is really elevated. 
The sanctity of the home is jealously respected. No 
marriages or births are announced in the Italian 
papers, only deaths. There are no interviews except 
such as concern politics, no man’s house is described, 
no society ladies figure; there is no lifting of the 
veils of privacy. A respectable Italian would be 
pained and seandalized if the picture of his wife or 
mother or sister occupied a full page in a public 
journal. The stock phrase with which the tourist 
comes to Italy, “There is no modern Italian art,” 
is also effectually silenced by a succinct survey 
showing the existence of an active and noteworth 
Italian art, especially in landscape, where the old 
art was weakest. That so many “Old Masters” 
are continually being made proves the skill, if not 
the honesty, of the modern painter. Some of these 
are so splendidly executed, so exactly reproduce the 
spirit and character of the time and the artist whose 
title they assume, that experts are continually de- 
ceived. The thirty-one full-page illustrations in Miss 
Zimmern’s volume are up-to-date and some of them 
are entirely new, increasing the attractions of this 
highly interesting book. 


The several biographies of Dr. Samuel 
liberty and G. Howe, as well as the more in- 
philanthropy. formal memories of him evoked by 
the centennial celebration of his birthday less than 
six years ago, have made tolerably familiar his 
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philau.thropic, not to say heroic, life on two conti- 
nents; but his diaries and correspondence are now 
for the first time published, in part at least, under 
the editorship of his daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Rich- 
ards, in an octavo of four hundred pages entitled 
“ Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe” 
(Dana Estes & Co.), to which Mr. Frank B. San- 
born has contributed a short historical introduction 
on the Greek Revolution of 1821-30, and to which 
also Whittier’s noble poem “The Hero” is appro- 
priately prefixed. This volume, with its sub-title 
“The Greek Revolution,” its closing “End of Vol- 
ume I.,” and its lack of index, seems to promise 
most hopefully a continuation of the work beyond 
the year 1832 at which it pauses. Better than any 
attempt of our own to characterize these interesting 
extracts from diaries and letters that breathe the 
energy and ardor of youthful hope and courage and 
self<levotion, is the final paragraph of Mr. San- 
born’s introduction. “ Every reader,” he says, “must 
be impressed, as I have been, with the genius, re- 
source, good sense, and chivalry of this young Bos- 
tonian, in the varied and exacting services which 
he could render to the cause of liberty and philan- 
thropy in the eight years covered by these journals 
and letters. His diction is not always classical, 
his knowledge not always exact; but his head is 
clear and his heart in the right place, — his hands 
skilful always to do what is needful at the time. As 
Thoreau said of Osawatomie Brown, ‘He would 
have left a Greek accent slanted the wrong way, 
and righted up a fallen man.’ And the effect of the 
whole is that of a romance of knighthood.” Mrs. 
Richards’s prefatory and interspersed notes add no 
little to the value and completeness of the book as 
a detailed account of her father’s eventful young 
manhood. A photogravure portrait of the youthful 
Howe, from the painting by Jane Stuart, daughter 
of Gilbert Stuart, faces the title-page. He was a 
strikingly handsome subject for any artist. 


Again under the auspices of Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, who contributes 
an introduction, Professor Carl Hilty 
appeals to his English-speaking audience in a second 
“ happiness ” volume, — “The Steps of Life: Fur- 
ther Essays on Happiness” (Macmillan), trans- 
lated by the Rev. Melvin Brandow. These chapters 
from the pen, not of a professed religious teacher, 
but of “‘a spiritually-minded man of the world” — 
to use Laurence Oliphant’s phrase, as quoted by 
Mr. Peabody — are in the vein of his earlier essays, 
but are (a glad surprise) even better and wiser and 
stronger. Professor Hilty teaches constitutional law 
in the University of Bern, but has a firm belief in 
truths of a more spiritual quality than those on 
the pages of the statute-book. A defender of the 
Christian faith in its fundamental principles, he has 
already proved himself an ethical and religious 
teacher of real helpfulness. The wrestling with 
sin, the bearing of sorrow, the pursuit of culture, 
the cultivation of charity and courage and a simple 


Essays on 
happiness. 





Christian faith — these are his steps leading up the 
arduous ladder of life. Many striking passages in 
his book evoke cordial assent, and some, equally 
striking, call forth the opposite. He affirms that 
“the most trustworthy friendships are those which 
have sprung from a previous enmity, or have been 
once ( but not twice) broken off ;” also, that “women 
are in general more easy to understand than men”; 
and that “polyglot speech is, as a rule, a mark 
neither of genius nor of character.” Like most 
writings on “the simple life” and allied themes, 
these pages are not free from reiteration ; but that 
is not always a blemish in hortatory discourse. The 
translation is smooth, but has a few unidiomatic 
or awkward expressions, and at least one slip in 
grammar. “Financial” is used for “ pecuniary,” 
“delusion” where “illusion” would have been 
better, “ more easy” for the shorter and preferable 
“easier,” and, in one instance, “they” (German 
man) where & passive construction would have been 
neater. sngilcenieniiciesa 
Fresh and bright and eminentl 

mot sowr wwe | readable are most of the little por 
loosely strung. in Miss Katharine Burrill’s “ Loose 
Beads” (Dutton). Every-day matters, and some 
others, are treated with good sense, cheerful philos- 
ophy, and literary skill. The happy quotation and 
allusion are abundantly in evidence, and the fact 
that two of the chapters had already found favor 
with the readers of “ Chambers’s Journal” is a sort 
of recommendation for the entire volume. In her 
amusing paper on “ Innocence and Ink,” the writer 
takes occasion to say: “I am quite sure there are 
many days when grappling with a swarm of bees 
seems a light and easy task compared to grappling 
with words and sentences that refuse to swarm as 
you wish them to — that are ever incorrigibly wrong 
and will never never come right.” But her words and . 
sentences, as a rule, marshal themselves in excellent 
order, although a fussy critic might object to her 
split infinitives, her “as if there was,” her “ moiré 
antique” (with its superfluous accent), her indis- 
eriminate use of “nice,” her Scottish shyness (she 
declares herself a Scotchwoman, else we should have 
written “her skittish shyness”) of “shall” and 
“should,” and other peccadilloes that need trouble 
only the purist. The book is most attractively 
printed and bound. ; 


seed Occasionally in dramatic as well as 
18th century literary criticism we find an author 
comedy queens. of strong and vigorous utterance — 
one who is nothing if not iconoclastic, and hews 
down and builds up idols regardless of conventions 
and creeds. Mr. John Fyvie’s “Comedy Queens of 
the Georgian Era” (Dutton) is a series of sketches 
of some of the most prominent English comedy 
actresses of the period. Colley Cibber lamented that 
the animated graces of the player could live no 
longer than “the instant breath and motion that 
presents them ”; when the curtain falls and the play 
is played, all “the youth, the grace, the charm, the 
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glow” pass into oblivion. But behind the mask 
there is always a human being, and the lives of few 
women exhibit such vicissitudes as do those of 
actresses. The present author has given us sketches 
of a dozen women who in the eighteenth century 
attained to eminence in the only profession open to 
their sex. He points out that we are likely to form 
an erroneous estimate of the characters of those 
whose romantic careers form the subject of his vol- 
ume if we fail to bear in mind the great difference 
between the social positions of actors and actresses 
in the present day and their status in the eighteenth 
century ; they had then by no means emerged from 
the shadow of traditional classical and ecclesiastical 
degradation. Furthermore, these actresses had to 
encounter the tradition of immorality attaching to 
them in consequence of the notoriously scandalous 
lives of earlier English actresses in the profligate 
days of Charles II. The author has painted pictures 
of Charlotte Clarke, Margaret Woffington, Catherine 
Clive, Lavinia Fenton, Frances Abington, Dora 
Jordan, and their contemporaries, as they were, and 
left the reader to do his own moralizing wherever 
necessary. There is wit and genial humor and phi- 
losophy, with occasional cynicism, in these jottings, 
which are miscellaneous in character, — critical, 
biographical, anecdotal, descriptive, according to 
the mood or the circumstance. Eight photogravures 
embellish the volume. 


—_— The second volume of Mr. David J. 
internationat Hill’s “ History of European Diplo- 
setations. macy” (Longmans) brings his nar- 
rative down to the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 
The period covered by the present volume marks 
the transition from the Middle Ages, with their 
almost+ chaotic political systems, to the modern 
period during which the permanent traditions of 
Europe took shape, national states succeeded to petty 
principalities, and modern diplomacy had its rise. 
In reality, Mr. Hill’s work is not a history of diplo- 
macy as the title indicates, but a political history 
with special reference to European international 
relations during the period covered. Primarily, it 
is a review of the relations of France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and England to Italy, and particularly the 
long struggle of France and Germany for prepon- 
derance in the affairs of the Italian peninsula and 
the resulting effect upon the Papacy and upon 
European political morality. The ascendency of 
the House of Hapsburg, the international influence 
of the Reformation, and the development of the idea 
of a sovereign state system, are other topics treated 
by Mr. Hill. It may be doubted, however, whether 
they properly have a place in a history of diplomacy. 
The truth is that Mr. Hill has given us little on the 
subject of diplomacy during the period covered by 
his volume. We look in vain for any discussion of 
the methods and agencies of diplomatic intercourse 
during the Middle Ages, the rights and privileges 
of ambassadors, diplomatic usages, the conception 
and character of medisval diplomacy, and similar 








topics. As a history of Europe mainly from the 
point of view of international relations, Mr. Hill’s 
work possesses conspicuous merits ; but it has only 
a very limited value for the student of diplomacy. 


igs Piscator, Venator, and Auceps will 
pape meres ¥ all three find entertainment and wise 
with rod and gun. counsel in ex-President Cleveland’s 
collected papers entitled “Fishing and Shooting 
Sketches,” which very appropriately bear the imprint 
of the Outing Publishing Co. The plain Viator also, 
if not strictly on business bent, will derive pleasure 
from these short and unpretentious chapters, writ- 
ten as they are in a humane and enlightened spirit, 
with an occasional touch of humor in its specific 
sense, and a delightful prevalence of good-humor 
throughout. A strong plea is made for out-door 
diversions in general, and for fishing and fowling 
in particular, with one brief chapter on rabbit-shoot- 
ing; and every page breathes a sturdy and manly 
(not to say gentlemanly) protest against unsports- 
manlike sport. The writer professes himself a 
warm friend to all members of the fish and game 
tribe, although so ardent in their pursuit. His 
book makes for the ennoblement of his favorite 
pastimes, and for their perpetuation. The illustra- 
tions, by Mr. Henry S. Watson, are numerous, ap- 
propriate, and daintily executed. A frontispiece 
photographie print of Mr. Cleveland, and also draw- 
ings of him in less formal attire, with rod in hand, 
add interest to this very inviting little volume. 


The public Few are the books that possess the 
addresses of charm, apart from their contents, of 
John Hay. the recently published “ Addresses 
of John Hay” (Century Co.). The volume contains 
twenty-four addresses; many of them are brief re- 
sponses to toasts, or remarks on other formal occa- 
sions, each containing an appropriate thought or 
sentiment finely worked out and gracefully phrased. 
But some of them are more elaborate productions. 
The one entitled “ Franklin in France” is perhaps 
the finest, with its broad sweep over the historical 
conditions that produced the Revolution, and its 
presentation of the manner in which Franklin took 
advantage of those conditions to accomplish his mis- 
sion. Another elaborate address is that on President 
McKinley, delivered in the Capitol at the invitation 
of Congress. It is, as was to be expected, wholly 
laudatory, but the praise is not without discrimina- 
tion, and it is a noteworthy example of the formal 
eulogy. Others are “ Fifty Years of the Republican 
Party,” “America’s Love of Peace,” “The Press and 
Modern Progress,” and “ American Diplomacy.” 


The career of John Sherman was 
pears mero notable for the length of his public 
canenem, service in very prominent positions, 
and for the influence that he exerted upon the set- 
tlement of the great questions of the period from 
1855 to 1898. Within a month after he took his 
seat in Congress he was in the public eye, and there 
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he remained for more than forty years. His in- 
fluence arose not so much from his oratory, though 
he spoke often and well, but from his efficiency 
in doing things. There was hardly an important 
measure before Congress in all that time that he 
did not have a hand in shaping, and in much of the 
legislation he was the central figure. This con- 
spicuous career has been set forth by Congressman 
Theodore E. Burton in his volume on Sherman 
in the second series of “American Statesmen” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The book is rather hard 
reading for the ordinary person who has no great 
liking for figures and financial history; there was 
not much in Mr. Sherman’s personality or career to 
give a biographer opportunity to enliven his book 
with anecdote or incident. But it gives a good 
account of a real statesman, and a history of several 
important phases of our national development during 
the last half century. 


With the publication of volumes 
eleven and twelve we have in com- 
pleted form the beautiful and com- 
prehensive “ Gettysburg edition ” of the “ Complete 
Works of Abraham Lincoln” (Francis D. Tandy 
Company). With its thorough gleaning of the writ- 
ings of Lincoln, adding one-fifth to the contents of 
the former edition, the essays, addresses, and poems 
about him, and the many fine portraits of him and 
the men of his period, it impresses us anew in its 
completed form as a work of great value for the 
student and the reader of our history and of litera- 
ture. Volume XI. contains an address by James 
A. Garfield, the remainder of the writings down to 
the last hour of his life, with forty pages of new 
gleanings, and an elaborate and complete bibliogra- 
phy of Lincoln literature covering two hundred and 
forty pages made by Judge Daniel Fish of Minne- 
apolis. Volume XII. contains an anthology of Lin- 
coln’s pithy sayings, a chronological index, and a 
general index covering more than two hundred pages. 


Twelve volumes 
of Lincoln's 
works. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


«“ The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen,” as edited 
(and in large measure translated) by Mr. William 
Archer, is in course of publication by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. There are to be eleven volumes in 
all, each with its special introduction. Four of the 
set are now at hand, and give us “ Brand,” “The 
League of Youth,” “Pillars of Society,” “The Vik- 
ings,” “The Pretenders,” “A Doil’s House,” and 
“Ghosts.” There are fourteen other plays for the re- 
maining seven volumes. 


An anthology of “Sea Songs and Ballads” has been 
made by Mr. Christopher Stone for the “« Oxford Library 
of Prose and Poetry,” published by Mr. Henry Frowde. 
The selections range from the earliest songs to Dibdin, 
and are largely chosen from sources not accessible to 
the casual reader. Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge contri- 
butes an interesting introduction to the book. — Another 
volume in the same series is a new edition of Cobbett’s 














interest mainly from a literary point of view, it still 
holds a certain reputation and authority of its own 
among grammars; and this prettily-made reprint is on 
all accounts to be welcomed. 

A study of the “Sources and Analogues of ‘The 
Flower and the Leaf,’” by Mr. George L. Marsh, is a 
doctoral dissertation prepared for the department of 
English in the University of Chicago. Taking for its 
starting-point the now fairly-settled assumption that 
the poem is not the work of Chaucer, the author of this 
monograph proceeds upon the theory that it was written 
by some imitator of the poet during the first half of 
the fifteenth century. The general conclusion is that 
the poem is an eclectic composition, to which both En- 
glish and French influences contributed. 

The day of Mendelssohn is pretty well past, but we 
may not grudge him a place in such a collection as the 
“ Musicians’ Library” of the Oliver Ditson Co. The 
volume of “ Thirty Piano Compositions,” now edited by 
Dr. Perey Goetschius, includes those writings of the 
class in question which have shown the greatest vitality 
—a group of the “Songs without Words,” the Sonata 
in E major, the Rondo Capriccioso, and a score or more 
of other compositions. The collection has a preface by 
Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason, besides the usual portrait 
and bibliography. 

We are all loyally prejudiced in favor of any pro- 
nouncement from the venerable and amiable man of 
letters who has made American humor famous. It is 
with natural regret that one feels it necessary to record 
that Mark Twain’s curiously tempered appraisal of 
Christian Science (Harper) adds nothing to the fame 
of the author. The colloquial and typically American 
admonition apropos of bibulous occasions that advises 
against the mixing of potations applies with due allow- 
ance to the mingling of caricature and sober attack. It 
makes it trying to determine under which mask the 
part is going forward. At all events, the story of the 
remarkable movement with which the book is con- 
cerned is receiving in these reportorial and historical 
days a sufficiently objective and circumstantial examina- 
tion to satisfy the most critically inquiring student of 
the future. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has now come to the dig- 
nity of “collected works.” The Messrs. Scribner have 
brought together, in the twelve volumes of their “ Plan- 
tation ” edition (published by subscription) the various 
writings of this versatile and accomplished gentleman. 
We may be in substantial agreement with the publishers 
in saying that “ Mr. Page has for twenty-five years rep- 
resented all that is best in the literature of the old 
South and the new.” That period of a quarter-century 
is approximately what stretches between “ Marse Chan” 
and “Gordon Keith,” and the twelve volumes before 
us make a creditable showing of literary activity. Cer- 
tainly no one has written better short stories of old 
Virginia, and there is no better novel of the reconstruc- 
tion period than “ Red Rock.” That novel, and “Gor- 
don Keith,’ fill each two volumes of the new edition, 
another gives us Mr. Page’s essays on “ The Old South,” 
and still another of his poems. The remaining six are 
made up of short stories. The volumes are beautifully 
printed, and each of them contains three illustrations 
printed in colors We trust that Mr. Page will live to 
give us another full dozen of volumes. 
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NOTES. 





A new volume by Joaquin Miller, consisting of a long 
narrative poem entitled “Light,” will be published 
within a few weeks by Messrs. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 

New and interesting material about Daniel O’Connell 
will doubtless be contained in his “Early Life and 
Journal,” to be published in April by the Baker and 
Taylor Co. Mr. Arthur Houston, K.C., LL. D., edits 
the Journal, which has never before heen published. 
There are several new stories of a humorous nature, an 
account of O’Connell’s parentage, early education, read- 
ing and earnings at the Bar, etc. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness is hard at work seeing 
through the press the fifteenth volume of his monu- 
mental “ New Variorum Edition” of Shakespeare. The 
play treated in this volume will be “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” upon which Dr. Furness has devoted his entire 
time since the publication of his edition of “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost” more than two years ago. The J. B. 
Lippincott Company will probably have the book ready 
during the spring. 

The list of fine editions of foreign classics translated 
into English which the J. B. Lippincott Company has 
been issuing now includes ten titles, each title made up 
of from two to five volumes. The works included are 
Montesquieu’s “Persian Letters,” Margaret of Na- 
varre’s “ Heptameron,” Cervantes’ “ Don Quixote ” and 
« Exemplary Novels,” Boccaccio’s “« Decameron,” Rabe- 
lais’ Works, Rousseau’s “Confessions,” Lesage’s “Gil 
Blas,” the “Arabian Nights,” and Sainte-Beuve’s Essays. 

The demise of “Temple Bar” brings regret, espe- 
cially to readers of the magazine in its earlier days, 
when Thackeray and Miss Braddon and other famous 
writers contributed to its entertaining pages. It was 
started in 1860, and has thus enjoyed a term of life 
far beyond the average of periodical ventures; but of 
late its air and complexion have been sadly altered. 
Aud thus has fallen another victim to the too-triumph- 
ant ten-cent (or sixpenny) illustrated monthly magazine 
that stares us so unbashfully in the face on every 
news-stand. 

“ Leading Americans” is the title of a new series of 
biographies announced by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., 
to appear under the general editorship of Professor 
W. P. Trent. The first volume, «Leading American 
Soldiers,” by Mr. R. M. Johnston, is now ready; and 
among the future volumes arranged for are “ Leading 
American Scientists” by Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
“Leading American Historians” by Professor William 
P. Trent, “ Leading American Lawyers” by Mr. Henry 
C. Merwin, “ Leading American Poets” by Dr. Curtis 
Hidden Page, and “ Leading American Novelists” by 
Mr. John Erskine. 

Details are now announced of “The Student's Series 
of Historical and Comparative Grammars,” edited by 
Joseph Wright, Professor of Comparative Philology in 
the University of Oxford. The object of this series is 
to furnish students interested in historical and com- 
_— grammar with handy volumes on the subject. 

General Editor has already secured the codperation 
of the leading philologists in England, Germany, and 
America, and it is confidently expected that during the 
present year authors will have been secured for the 

series, consisting of about twenty-five volumes. 
The series will be printed at the Oxford University 
Press, and published by Mr. Henry Frowde. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 


Herewith is presented THe Dtav’s annual list of 
books announced for Spring publication, containing this 
year upwards of eight hundred titles. All the books 
here given are presumably new books — new editions 
not being included unless having new form or matter. 
The list is compiled from authentic data especially 
secured for this purpose, and presents a trustworthy 
survey of the Spring publishing season of 1907. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

The Life of Walter Pater, by Thomas Wright, 2 vols., 
illus —The Life of Goethe, by Albert Bielschowsky, 
authorized translation from the German by William 
A. Cooper, in 3 vols., Vol. II., From the Italian Jour- 
ney to the Wars of Liberation, 1788-1815, illys., $3.50 
net.—Jean Jacques Rousseau, by Frederika Macdonald, 
2 vols., illus., $6.50 net.—The Friends of Voltaire, by 
S. G. Tallentyre, with portraits, $2.50 net. (G. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin, edited by 
Rollo Ogden, 2 vols.—BEnglish Men of Letters series, 
new vols.: Mrs. Gaskell, by Clement Shorter; Charles 
Kingsley, by G. K. Chesterton; Shakespeare, by Wal- 
ter Raleigh; per vol., 75 cts. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Life and Letters of Charles Russell Lowell, by Bdward 
Waldo Emerson, illus. in photogravure, etc., $2 net.— 
The Life and Times of Stephen Higginson, by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, illus.—Sixty-Five Years in the 
Life of a Teacher, 1841-1906, by Hdward Hicks Magill, 
illus., $1.50 net.—The Story of a Pathfinder, by P. 
Deming, $1.25 net. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Life of Charles A. Dana, by James Harrison Wilson, 
with portraits, $3 net.—Heroes of American History 
series, new vol.: . Ferdinand Magellan, by Frederick 
A. Ober, illus., $1 net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Military Memoirs of a Confederate, a critical narrative, 
by Gen. E. P. Alexander, with portrait and maps, $4 net. 
—Auguste Rodin, by Frederick Lawton, $3.75 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Life of Isabella Bird Bishop, by Anna M. Stoddard. 
—George Crabbe, by René Huchon.—Mrs. Montagu and 
Her Friends, by René Huchon.—Moltke in His Home, 
by Friedrich August Dressler, authorized translation 
by Mrs. Charles Edward Barrett-Leonard, with por- 
traits. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Women of the Second Bimpire, chronicles of the Court 
of Napoleon III., by Frederic Loliee, trans. by Alice 
Ivimy, with portraits in photogravure, etc., $7 net.— 
The Fall of Napoleon, by Oscar Browning, illus., $5 
net.—Stars of the Stage, edited by J. T. Grein, first 
vol.: Bllen Terry, by Christopher St. John, illus., $1 
net. (John Lane Co.) 

Memories, by Major-Gen. Sir Owen Tudor Burne, illus., 
$4.20 net.—‘“Our Sister Beatrice,” being a memoir of 
Beatrice Julian Allen, with her letters from Japan 
written during the late war and the nine years imme- 
diately preceding it, by Grace Grier.—Dssays in Bc- 
clesiastical Biography, by Rt. Hon. Sir James Stephen, 
new edition, in 2 vols., $2.50. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 

“True Biographies,” new vol.: The True Patrick Henry, 
by George Morgan, illus., $2 net.—French Men of 
Letters series, new vol.: Francois Rabelais, by Arthur 
Tilley, M.A., with portrait and bibliography, $1.50 
net.—Heroes of the Navy in America, by Charles Mor- 
ris, illus., $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Many-sided Roosevelt, an anecdotal biography, by 
George William Douglas, $1 net.—Modern English 
Writers, new vol.: George Bliot, by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, $1 net.—Recollections of Men and Horses, by 
Hamilton Busbey, illus., $2.50 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Real Louis XV., by Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Hag- 
gard, in 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., $5 net.— 
Talleyrand, the biography of a great diplomat, by 
Joseph McCabe, illus., $3 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Tite Life of Jay Cooke, by Bilis Paxson Oberholtzer, 
Ph. D., 2 vols., illus.—American Crisis Biographies, new 
vols.: Judah P. , by Pierce Butler; Freder- 


Benjamin, 
ick Douglass, by Booker T. Washington; per vol., 
$1.25 net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 
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Leading Americans, edited by W. P. Trent, first vol.: 
Leading American Soldiers, by R. M. Johnston, with 
portraits, $1.75 net.—Julie de Lespinasse, by Marquis 
de Ségur, trans. by P. H. Lee-Warner, with frontis- 
piece, $2.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Daniel O'Connell, his early life and journal, 1795-1802, 
by Arthur Houston, illus. in photogravure, $3.25 net. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Lives of Great Writers series, new vol.: In the Days 
of Goldsmith, by Tudor Jenks, with frontispiece, $1 
net. (A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) 


HISTORY. 

A History of the United States, by Edward Channing, 
Vol. Il, A Century of Colonial History, 1600-1760.— 
Cambridge Modern History, planned by Lord Acton, 
edited by A. W. Ward, George W. Prothero, and Stan- 
ley Leathes; Vol. X., Restoration and Reaction, $4 net. 
—A History of the Inquisition of Spain, by Henry 
Charlies Lea, in 4 vols.; Vol. III., $2.50 net.—The 
American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, by Her- 
bert L. Osgood; Vol. III., $2.50 net.—The Birth of 
the Nation, Jamestown 1607, by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. 
—Travels, by Captain John Smith, new and complete 
edition, 2 vols.—History of Rome in the Middle Ages, 
by F. Marion Crawford and Giuseppe Tomassetti.— 
Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Sound, by Edmond 58. 
Meany.—Life in the Homeric Age, by Thomas Day 
Seymour. (Macmillan Co.) 

Original Narratives of Barly American History, edited 
by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D., new vols.: The Voy- 
ages of Samuel de Champlain, edited by W. L. Grant; 
Narratives of Early Virginia, edited by L. G. Tyler; 
Bradford's History of Plymouth Plantation, edited by 
W. T. Davis; Winthrop’s Journal, edited by J. K. 
H ; Joh ‘s Wonder-Working Providence of 
Sion’s Savior in New England, edited by J. F. Jame- 
son; Narratives of Barly Maryland; Narratives of 
New Netherland; per vol., $3.50 net.—A Bird’s-Bye 
View of American History, by Leon C. Prince, $1.25 
net.—The History of Mediw@val and of Modern Civili- 
zation to the End of the Seventeenth Century, by 
Charles Seignobos, trans. and edited, with introduc- 
tion, by James Alton James, $1.25 net.—A Short 
History of the American Navy, by John R. Spears, 
illus., 50 cts. net. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

A History of England, from the earliest times down to 
the year 1815, edited by C. W. C. Oman, in 6 vols.; 
Vol. I., From the Beginning to 1066, by C. W. C. 
Oman; Vol. IIl., from 1272-1485, by Owen Bdwards; 
Vol. VI., from 1714-1815, by C. Grant Robertson ; 
per vol., $3 net.—Story of the Nations series, new 
vol.: Chaldea, from the earliest times to the rise of 
Assyria, by Zénaide A. Ragozin, revised and in part 
rewritten, $1.35 net.—The Hoosac Valley, its legends 
and its history, by Grace G. Niles, illus., $3.50 net. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

The American Nation, a history from original sources, 
edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, new voils.: Vol. XXII, 
Reconstruction, Political and HWeonomic, 1866-1877, by 
William A. Dunning; Vol. XXIII., National Develop- 
ment, 1877-1885, by Edwin Erle Sparks; with portrait 
frontispieces, per vol., $2 net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Documentary History of Reconstruction, political, mili- 
tary, social, and industrial, 1865 to the present time, 
edited by Walter L. Fleming, Vol. II., concluding the 
work, illus.—Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites, concluding vol., with analy- 
tical index, illus., $4 net.—The Philippine Islands, 
1493-1898, trans. from contemporary books and M8S&., 
edited by Emma Helen Blair, A. M., and James Alexan- 
der Robertson, Ph. D., with introduction and additional 
notes by Edward G. Bourne, Vols. XLVII. to XLIX.— 
Discovery, Conquest, and Barly History of the Philip- 
pine Islands, by Edward G. Bourne.—Antonio De 
Morga’s History of the Philippine Islands, edited by 
J. A. Robertson. (Arthur H. Clark Co.) 

The Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of Morea, a 
study of Greece in the middle ages, by Sir Rennell 
Rodd, 2 vols., illus., $7 net.—Outlines of Buropean 
History, by A. J. Grant, illus.—International Docu- 





ments, a collection of conventions and other interna- 

tional acts of a law-making kind, edited, with intro- 

duction and notes, by BE. A. Whittuck.—His Grace the 

and the Trial of Peers, by L. W. Vernon- 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Steward 
Harcourt. 





The May-Flower and Her Log, by Azel Ames, new edi- 
tion, enlarged and revised, with maps, $5 net.— 
American Commonwealths series, new vol.: Kansas, 
by Leverett W. Spring, new edition, revised and en- 
larged, $1.25. (Houghton, Miffin & Co.) 

History of Venice, by Pompeo Molmenti, trans. from the 
Italian by Horatio F. Brown, in 6 vols., second part: 
Venice in the Golden Age, illus., $5 net. (A. C. Mec- 
Clurg & Co.) 

A History of Scotland, by Andrew Lang, Vol. IV., con- 
cluding the work, $3.50 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

A Short History of Social England, by M. B. Synge, $1.50 
net.—A Brief History of Chemung County, N. Y., by 
Ausburn Towner, $1.50 net. (A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) 

Ancient Italy, historical and geographical investiga- 
tions, by Ettore Pais, trans. by C. Densmore Curtis.— 
The General Civil and Military Administration of 
Noricum and Raetia, by Mary Bradford Peaks. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 

Napoleon’s Conquest of Prussia, 1806, by F. Loraine 
Petre, with introduction of Field-Marshal Earl Rob- 
erts, illus., $5 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Dampier’s Voyages, edited by John Masefield, new edi- 
tion, 2 vols. (BE. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Samaritans, the earliest Jewish sect, by James Alan 
Montgomery, illus., $2 net. (John C. Winston Co.) 

The Greatest Fact in Modern History, by Whitelaw Reid, 
with photogravure portrait, 75 cts pet. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 

German Religious Life in Colonial Times, by Lucy Forney 
Bittinger, $1 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Studies in the Constitutional History of Tennessee, by 
Joshua W. Caldwell, second edition, revised and en- 
larged, $2 net. (Robert Clarke Co.) 

From Trail to Railway through the Appalachians, by 
Albert Perry Brigham, illus., 60 cts. net. (Ginn & 
Co.) 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Some Unpublished Correspondence of David Garrick, 
edited by George P. Baker, special limited edition, 
illus., $7.50 net.—Types of English Literature series, 
edited by William A. Neilson, first vols.: The Popu- 
lar Ballad, by Francis B. Gummere; The Literature 
of Roguery, by Frank W. Chandler.—The Arthur of 
the English Poets, by Howard Maynadier, $1.50 net. 
—German Ideals of To-day, and other essays on Ger- 
man culture, by Kuno Francke, with frontisplece.— 
The Young in Heart, by Arthur Stanwood Pier.— 
Three Phi Beta Kappa Addresses, by Charles Francis 
Adams, $1 net.—Henry W. Longfellow, by Charles 
Eliot Norton, with his chief autobiographical poems, 
with portraits, 75 cts. net; large paper edition, $3 
net.—Los Pastores, an hitherto unedited Mexican 
miracle play, with English translation, introduction, 
and notes by Mrs. O. B. Cole, illus., $4. net—Lee’s 
Centennial, by Charles Francis Adams, paper, 25 cts. 
(Houghton, Miffin & Co.) 

The Essays of Sir Leslie Stephen, literary and critical, 
authorized American edition, to be complete in 10 
vols., printed from new type, new vols.: Studies of a 
Biographer, 4 vols., $6 net; Exglish Literature in the 
Bighteenth Century, 1 vol., $1.60 net.—The Censor- 
ship of the Church of Rome and its Influences upon 
the Production and the Distribution of Literature, a 
study of the history of the prohibitory and expurgatory 
indexes, together with some consideration of the ef- 
fects of state censorship and of censorship by Protes- 
tants, by George Haven Putnam, Vol. II., completing 
the work, $5 net.—A Literary History of the English 
People, from the earliest times to the present day, 
by J. J. Jusserand, to be complete in 3 vols.; Vol. 
Il., Part II., From the Renaissance to the Civil War. 
—A History of Comparative Literature, by Frédérick 
Loliée, authorized translation by M. D. Power, $1.75. 
—The Epic of Paradise Lost, twelve essays, by 
Marianna Woodhill, $1.50 net.—The Lost Art of Read- 
ing, by Gerald Stanley Lee, Mount Tom edition, com- 
prising: The Child and the Book, and The Lost Art of 
Reading, $2.70.—Beside Still Waters, by Arthur C. 
Benson, $1.25 net.—The Kingdom of Light, by George 
Record Peck. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Some Clerical Types, by John Kendal, illus., $1 net.— 
The Maxims of a Queen (Christina of Sweden, 1629- 
89), trans. by Una Birch, 50 cts. net. (John Lane 
Co.) 
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Hawaiian Folk Tales, by Thomas G. Thrum, illus., $1.75 
net.—Fingerposte to Children’s Reading, by Walter 
Taylor Field, $1 net.—Literature of Libraries, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, edited by John Cotton 
Dana and Henry W. Kent, concluding vols.: De Biblio- 
thecis Syntagma, by Justus Lipsius; News from 
France, or A Description of the Library of Cardinal 
Mazarini, by Gabriel Naudé; per set of 6 vols., $12 
net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

England and the English, an interpretation, by Ford 
Madox Hueffer, illus., $2 net.—From King to King, 
by G. Lowes Dickinson, $1 net.—The Bird of Time, 
being the conversations of Egeria, by Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, $1. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

The Interpretation of Italy during tue Last Two Cen- 
turies, a contribution to Goethe’s “Italienische Reise,” 
by Camilld von Klenze.—Dramatic Traditions in the 
Dark Ages, by Joseph 8S. Tunison. (University of 
Chicago Press.) 

Seeing and Hearing, by G. W. E. Russell.—The Old 
Country, by Henry Newbolt.—Fireside and Sunshine, 
by E. V. Lucas. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Literary Forgeries, by J. A. Farrer, with introduction 
by Andrew Lang, $2.25.—Papers of a Pariah, by Rob- 
ert Hugh Benson. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Ministry of Beauty, by Stanton Davis Kirkham.— 
Where Dwells the Soul Serene, by Stanton Davis 
Kirkham, new edition.—The Philosophy of Hope, by 
David Starr Jordan, new edition. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

Lords of the Ghostland, a history of the ideal, by Edgar 
Saltus, $1.25 net.—Letters to a Daughter, by Hubert 
Bland, with frontispiece, $1.25 net. (Mitchell Ken- 
nerley.) 

The Measure of the Hours, by Maurice Maeterlinck, $1.40 
net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist, by 
George P. Baker, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

A Question of Honor, a play, by Max Nordau, authorized 
translation by Mary J. Safford, $1. net. (John W. 
Luce & Co.) 

Choice Readings from Standard and Popular Authors, 
selected by Robert I. Fulton and Thomas C. True- 
blood, $1.80 net.—Masterpiece of Modern Oratory, by 
Edwin Dubois Shurter, $1.20 net. (Ginn & Co.) 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Lyrical and Dramatic Poems, by W. B. Yeats, collected 
library edition in 2 vols., Vol. II., $1.75 net.—A 
Flower of Old Japan, and other poems, by Alfred 
Noyes.—Sappho and Phaon, by Percy Mackaye.—Her 
Own Way, and The Girl and the Judge, by Clyde 
Fitch, each 75 cts. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Poems of Maria Lowell, limited edition, $4. net.— 
The Goddess of Reason, a poetic drama, by Mary 
Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Book of Job, a study of the argument, by Francis 
Coutts, illus., $2. net—King Arthur, by Francis 
Coutts, , $1.50 net.—Woven of Dreams, by Blanche 
Shoemaker, $1.25 net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Book of Elizabethan Verse, second edition with bi- 
ographical index of authors.—Light, by Joaquin Mil- 
ler, illus. in photogravure, $1.20 net. (Herbert B. 
Turner & Co.) 

New York Nocturnes, by Charles G. D. Roberts, new 
edition, leather, $1.25.—The Golden Treasury of 
American Songs and Lyrics, edited by Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles, pocket edition, leather, $1.50. (L. C. 
Page & Co.) 

Nineveh, and other poems, by George Sylvester Viereck, 
$1.20 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Heart of a Woman, by Almon Hensley, $1.50. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Joyzelle, and Moenna Vanna, 
Maeterlinck, $1.20 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Hannele, by Gerhart Hauptman, English version by 
bo ac Henry Meltzer, $1. net. (Doubleday, Page 

The Weaving of Life’s Fabric, by Agnes Greene Foster. 
(Paul Elder & Co.) 

Abelard and Héléise, by Ridgely Torrence, $1.25 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

A Night in Avignon, by Cale Young Rice, 50 cts. net. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

The Happy Princess, by Arthur Davison Ficke.—Quips 
and Quiddits, by John B. Tabb, illus. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) 


two plays, by Maurice 





English Poetry, 1170-1892, selected by John Matthews 
Manly. (Ginn & Co.) 

From Barly Morn, and other poems, with notes, by 
Ella Clementine Rodgers, illus., $1.20 net.—The Old 
Schloss, by Margaret L. Corlies, illus. in color, etc., 
$1. net.—For Your Sweet Sake, by James B. McGirt, 
$1. net.—Poems of Life and Light, by Jennie Harri- 
son, with preface by Floyd W. Tomkins, 75 cts. net. 
(John C. Winston Co.) 

One Hundred Great Poems, edited by R. J. Cross, $1.25 
net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Heart Melodies, edited by Mary 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

The Lord’s Prayer, a sonnet sequence, by Francis How- 
ard Williams, 35 cts. net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 


Aliette Ayer, $1. net 


Sweethearts Always, compiled by Janet Madison, new 
edition, illus. by Fred S. Manning, $2. (Reilly & 
Britton Co.) 


FICTION. 

Through the Eye of the Needle, by William Dean How- 
ells, $1.50.—The Giant’s Strength, by Basil King, 
$1.50.—The Cruise of the “Shining Light,” by Nor- 
man Duncan, with frontispiece, $1.50.—Santa Fe 
Charley, by Thomas A. Janvier, illus., $1.50.—To the 
Credit of the Sea, by Lawrence Mott, illus., $1.50.— 
Katherine, by E. Temple Thurston, $1.50.—The Prin- 
cess, by Margaret Potter, $1.50.—Tiberius Smith, by 
Hugh Pendexter, $1.50.—The Invader, by Margaret 
L. Woods, $1.50.—A Woman’s War, by Warwick 
Deeping, $1.50.—Bud, by Neil Munro, $1.50.—The 
Princess and the Ploughman, by Florence Morse 
Kingsley, $1.25.—Martin Hewitt, Investigator, by 
Arthur Morrison, illus., $1.25.—The Mystic, by Kath- 


erine Cecil Thurston, illus., $1.25..—The Talking 
Woman, by May Isabel Fisk, $1.25. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 


Madame de Treymes, by Edith Wharton, illus. in color 
by Alonzo Kimball, $1.—The Scarlet Car, by Richard 
Harding Davis.—Fraiilein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther, 
by Countess von Arnhein.—The Veiled Lady, and other 
men and women, by F. Hopkinson Smith, illus., 
$1.50.—Poison Island, by A. T. Quiller-Couch, $1.50.— 
Felicity, the making of a comédienne, by Clara BE. 
Laughlin, illus. in color by Alice Barber Stephens, 
$1.50.—Peter Wyckoff’s Sideboard, and his other finds, 
by Winfield Scott Moody, illus., $1.50.—A Volume of 
Stories, by W. W. Jacobs, illus., $1.50.—Prophet’s 
Landing, by Edwin Asa Dix, $1.50.—The Spider, and 


other tales, trans. from the Danish of varl Ewald 
by A. Teixeira de Mattos, $1. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 


Before Adam, by Jack London, illus. in color, $1.50.— 
Poppea of the Pést Office, by Mabel Osgood Wright.— 
A Simple Spelling Bee, by Owen Wister, illus.—Prima- 
Donna, by F. Marion Crawford, $1.50.—The Loves of 
Pelleas and Ettarre, by Zona Gale, $1.50.—A Victor 
of Salamis, by William Stearns Davis, $1.50.—Love 
of Life, by Jack London, $1.50.—Spirit Lake, by 
Arthur Heming, illus—The Gulf, by John Luther 
Long, $1.50.—Family Secrets, by Marion Foster 
Washburne.—Ghetto Comedies, by Israel Zangwill, 
$1.50.—Ghetto Tragedies, by Israel Zangwill, new 
edition, $1.50. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Princess Virginia, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, 
illus., $1.50.—The Leopard and the Lily, by Marjorie 
Bowen, $1.50.—The Whirlwind, by Eden Phillpotts, 
illus., $1.50.—Fanshawe of the Fifth, by Ashton Hil- 
liers, $1.50.—The Smiths, a comedy without a plot, 
by Keble Howard, $1.50.—The Silent Door, by Flor- 
ence Wilkinson, $1.50.—His Courtship, by Helen R. 
Martin, illus., $1.50.—The Siamese Cat, by Henry 
Milner Rideout, illus., $1.25.—The Trimmed Lamp, 
and other stories of the four million, by O. Henry, 
with frontispiece, $1.—He Knew Lincoln, by Ida M. 
Tarbell, illus. in color, etc., 75 cts. net.—The Great 
American Pie Company, by Bilis Parker Butler, illus., 
50 cts.—The Croxley Master, by A. Conan Doyle, with 
frontispiece in color," 50 cts. (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.) 

Langford of the Three Bars, by Kate and Virgil D. 
Boyles, illus. in color by N. C. Wyeth, $1.50.—The 
Iron Way, by Sarah Pratt Carr, illus., $1,50.—The 
Story of Bawn, by Katharine Tynan, with frontispiece, 
$1.25.—Indian Love Letters, by Marah Ellis Ryan, 
$1. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
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The Traitor, by Thomas Dixon, Jr., illus., $1.50.—Fri- 
day, the 13th, by Thomas W. Lawson, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.50.—An Experiment in Perfection, 
by Marion T. D. Barton, illus., $1.50.—The Book of 
Juliana, by Katherine Holland Brown, illus., $1.50.— 
The First Claim, by M. Hamilton, $1.50.—The Lone 
Star, by Bugene P. Lyle, Jr., ilius., $1.50.—Car- 
michael, by Anison North, illus., $1.50.—Juliet in 
England, by Grace 8S. Richmond, illus., $1.50.—The 
Highest Price, by Leroy Scott, $1.50.—Nicholas 
Worth, a story of life in the South since the Civil 
War, by Richard Wardlaw, $1.50. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 

The Isle of Dreams, by Myra Kelly, $1.25.—Mother, 
by Maxim Gorky, illus., $1.50.—A King in Rags, by 
Cleveland Moffett, illus., $1.50.—The Cage, by Char- 
lotte Teller, $1.50.—Drink, by Hall Caine, paper, 10 
cts.—Truthful Jane, by Florence Morse Kingsley, 
$1.50.—The Woman's Victory, by Maarten Maartens, 
$1.50.—The Lone Furrow, by W. A. Fraser, $1.50.— 
The Secret of Toni, by Molly MWHiliott Seawell, 
illus., $1.50.—The Diamond Ship, by Max Pemberton, 
$1.50.—The Cave Man, by John Corbin, illus., $1.50. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Where the Trail Divides, by Will Lillibridge, illus. in 
color by the Kinneys, $1.50.—The Flyers, by George 
Barr McCutcheon, illus. in color by Harrison Fisher, 
$1.25.—Hilma, by William Tillinghast Bildridge, illus., 
$1.50.—The Penalty, by Harold Begbie, $1.50.—Mr. 
Barnes, American, by Archibald Clavering Gunter, 
illus. in color, $1.50.—The Thinking Machine, by 
Jacques Futrelle, illus., $1.50.—Davenant, by Albert 
Kinross, illus., $1.50.—The Gates of Kamt, by Bar- 
oness Orezy, illus., $1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Phantom Wires, by Arthur Stringer, illus., $1.50.—The 
Castle of Doubt, by John H. Whitson, $1.50.—Ack- 
royd of the Faculty, by Anna Chapin Ray, $1.50.— 
Under the Harrow, by Bilis Meredith, $1.50.—The 
Welding, by Lafayette McLaws, $1.50.—Jenifer, by 
Lucy Meacham Thruston, $1.50.—Aunt Jane of Ken- 
tucky, by Biliza Calvert Hall, illus., $1.50. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

New Chronicles of Rebecca, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
illus., $1.25.—The Price of Silence, by Mrs. M. B. 
M. Davis, $1.50.—Reed Anthony, an auto- 
biography, by Andy Adams, $1.60.—The World's War- 
rant, by Norah Davis, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.50.—Marcia, by Bllen Olney Kirk, $1.50.—What 
Happened to Barbara, by Olive Thorne Miller, $1.25.— 
My Lady Pokahontas, by John BEsten Cooke, new edi- 
tion, $1. (Houghton, Miffin & Co.) 

Alice-for-Short, by William De Morgan, $1.75.—A Cad- 
die of St. Andrews, by Gilbert Watson, $1.50.— 
Growth, by Graham Travers, $1.50.—The Tysons, by 
May Sinclair, new edition, $1.50.—Parlous Times, by 
D. D. Wells, new edition, $1.50. (Henry Holt & Go.) 

Running Water, by A. EB. W. Mason, illus., $1.50.— 
Jerry, Junior, by Jean Webster, illus., $1.50.—Part- 


ners of Providence, by Charles D. Stewart, illus., 
$1.50. (Century Co.) 
Beatrix of Clare, by John Reed Scott, illus. in color, 


$1.50.—Disinherited, by Mrs. Stella M. Diring, with 
frontispiece, $1.50.—The Truth about the Case, by 
M. F. Goron, edited by Albert Keyzer, illus., 
$1.50.—-Running Horse Inn, by Alfred T. Sheppard, 
illus., $1.50.—A Daughter of the Snows, by Jack 
London, paper, 50 cts.—The Lifting of a Finger, by 
Ina Brevoort Roberts, paper, 50 cts. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

The Lady of the Blue Motor, by Sidney Paternoster, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—The Chronicles of 
Martin Hewitt, by Arthur Morrison, new illustrated 
edition, $1.50.—Mystery Island, by Harry Hurst, with 
frontispiece in color, $1,50.—The Flying Cloud, by 
Morley Roberts, with frontispiece in color, $1.50.— 
The Morning Glory Club, by George A. Kyle, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.25. (lL. C. Page & Co.) 

In the Cause of Freedom, by' Arthur W. Marchmont, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—The Unseen Jury, 
by Bdward Clary Root, illus., $1.50.—The Star of 
Valhalla, by Myra Geraldine Gross, illus., $1.50. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Shadow of a Great Rock, by William R. Lighton, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—The Sinner, by 
Antonio Fogazzaro, $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





The Turn of the Balance, by Brand Whitlock, illus., 
$1.50.—The Brass Bowl, by Louis Joseph Vance, illus., 
$1.50.—The White Cat, by Gelett Burgess, illus., 
$1.50. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Dulcibel, a tale of old Salem in the days of witches, 
by Mr. Peterson, illus. in color by Howard Pyle, 
$1.50.—New Popular Edition of Copyright Novels, 
first vols.: The Quakeress, by Charles Heber Clark; 
In Search of Mademoiselle, by George Gibbs; per vol., 
75 cts. (John C. Winston Co.) 

The Man Who Won, by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, $1.50.— 
The Shulamite, by Alice and Claude Askew, $1.50.— 
Count Bunker, by J. Storer Clouston, $1.50.—The 
Demetrian, by Ellison Harding. (Brentano’s.) 

The Windfall, by Charles Egbert Craddock, $1.50.—Sir 
Elyot of the Woods, by Emma Brooke, with frontis- 
piece, $1.50.—A Winged Victory, by R. M. Lovett, 
$1.50.—The Ferry of Fate, by Samuel Gordon, $1.50. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

Dimbie and I, by Mabel Grundy-Barnes, illus., $1.50.— 
The Golden Hawk, by Edith Rickert, illus,, $1.50.— 
The Sowing of Alderson Cree, by Margaret Prescott 
Montague, with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—The Case 
of Doctor Horace, by John H. Prentis, illus., $1.25. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Bar 20, the chronicle of an Arizona ranch, by Clarence 
E. Mulford, illus., $1.50.—The Sons of the Seigneur, 
a romance of the Isle of Guernsey, by Helen Wallace, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.50. (Outing Publishing 


Co.) 

The Dangerville Inheritance, a detective story, by A. C. 
Fox-Davies, $1.50.—As Ye Have Sown, by Dolf Wyl- 
larde, $1.50.—The Lonesome Trail, tales of the Far 
East and frontier life, by John G. Neihardt, illus., 
$1.50.—In My Lady’s Garden, by Katrina Trask, $1. 
net. (John Lane Co.) 

The End of the Game, a novel of American life, by 
Arthur Hornblow, illus., $1.50.—Devota, by Augusta 
Evans Wilson, illus. in color, $1.50.—The Rock of 
Chickamauga, by Gen. Charles King, illus., $1.50.— 
The Sheriff of Wasco, by Charles Ross Jackson, illus., 
$1.50.—The Range Dwellers, by B. M. Bower, illus., 
$1.25.—Seth Jones of New Hampshire, by Bdward 8. 
Ellis, illus., $1.25.—Beat It, by Hugh McHugh, illus., 
75 cts.—Cinders, the diary of a drummer, by Wright 
Bauer, filus., 75 cts—Flip Flap Fables, by Frank 
B. Kellogg, illus., 75 cts. (G. W. Dillingham Co.) 

The “Old Home House,” by Joseph C. Lincoln, illus., 
$1.25.—A Bath in an English Tub, by Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis, illus., $1. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

The Spinner’s Book of Fiction, collection of short stories 
by well-known Western writers, illus. in color. (Paul 
Elder & Co.) 

The Traveller's Joy, by Ernest Frederic Pierce.—Frank 


Brown, Sea Apprentice, by Frank T. Bullen.—The 
Carroll Girls, by Mabel Quiller-Couch. (B. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 


The Ghost, by Arnold Bennett, $1.50.—King Thomond, 
by Dr. Martin W. Barr, illus. in photogravure, $1.25. 
(Herbert B. Turner & Co.) 

The Stolen Throne, by Herbert Kaufman and May Isa- 
bel Fisk, illus. in color, etc., $1.50.—Conflict, by Con- 
stance Smedley. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Miracle Worker, by Gerald Maxwell, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.50.—The Quest, by Frederik Van 
Eden, $1.50. (John W. Luce & Co.) 

The Ministry of David Baldwin, by Henry Thomas Cole- 
stock, illus., $1.50. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 

The Sundered Streams, the history of a memory that 
had no full stops, by Reginald Farrer, $1.50. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 

The Diamond Key, and how the railway heroes won it, 


by Alvah Milton Kerr, illus., $1.50. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co.) 
The King Makers, by Mr. Barclay, illus., $1.50. (Small, 


Maynard & Co.) 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Nearest the Pole, by Robert E. Peary, illus., $4.89 net.— 
Under the Sun, by Perceval Landon, illus. in color, 
etc., $4.80 net.—The Awakening of China, by w.A. 
P. Martin, illus, $3.80 net.—Nimrod’s Wife, by 


Grace G. Thompson Seton, illus., $2. net. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 
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The Whirlpool of Burope, Austria-Hungary and the 
Habsburgs, by Archibald R. and BH. M. Colquhoun, 
illus., $3.50 net.—Indiscreet Letters from Peking, be- 
ing the story of the Siege of the Legations in Peking, 
by B. L. Putnam Weal, $2. net.—How to Prepare for 
Europe, by H. A. Guerber, illus., $2. net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Persia: The Awakening Hast, by W. P. Cresson, F. R. G. 8., 
illus., $3 net.—Sketches from Normandy, by Louis 
Becke, with frontispiece, $1.50.—Home Life in All 
Lands, by Charles Morris, illus., 60 cts. net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

The Greater America, by Ralph D. Paine, illus., $1.50 
net.—The -Long Labrador Trail, by Dillon Wallace, 
illus. in color, etc., $1.50 net.—The Shameless Diary 
of an Explorer, an account of an attempt to scale 
Mount McKinley, by Robert Dunn, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Outing Publishing Co.) 

The Missions of California and the Old Southwest, by 
Jesse 8S. Hildrup, illus., $1. net.—Sojourning, Shop- 
ping, and Studying in Paris, by B. Otis Williams, 
$1. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Bast of Suez, by Frederic C. Penfield, illus., $2. net. 
(Century Co.) 

Through Portugal, by Martin Hume, 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

_ Under the Absolute Amir, by Frank A. Martin, illus., 

$2.25 net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Sicily, by Douglas Sladen.—The Pyrenees, by Baring- 
Gould.—Three Vagabonds in Friesland, by H. F. 
Tomalin. (EH. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Little Pilgrimages series, new vol.: The Italian Lakes, 
by W. D. McCrackan, illus., $2. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

Hunting and Shooting in Ceylon, by Harry Storey and 
others, illus., $4.80 net. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Practical’ European Guide, by M. D. Frazar, $1. net. 
(Herbert B. Turner & Co.) 

A Trip to the Orient, by Robert Urie Jacob, 
$1.50. (John C. Winston Co.) 

A Satchel Guide, for the vacation tourist in Burope, 
1907 edition, with maps, etc., $1.50 net. (Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co.) 

Boston, a Guide Book, by 
ets. net. (Ginn & Co.) 


illus., $2. net. 


illus., 


Edwin M. Bacon, illus., 50 


ART. — ARCHITECTURE. — MUSIC. 

Studies in Pictures, an introduction to the famous gal- 
leries, by John C. Van Dyke, illus., $1.25 net.—The 
Renaissance in Italian Art, by Selwyn Brinton, 9 
vols., illus., per vol., $1. net—Langham Series of 
Art Monographs, new vols.: Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
by H. W. Singer; Francesco de Goya, by Richard 
Muther; James McNeill Whistler, by H. W. Singer; 
illus., per vol., $1. net.—Apollo, an illustrated man- 
yal of the history of art throughout the ages, by 
Solomon Reinach, trans. by Florence Simmonds, new 
edition, illus., $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The History of Painting, from the fourth to the early 
nineteenth century, by Richard Muther, trans. from 
the German and edited with critical notes by George 
Kriehm, 2 vols., illus., $5. net.—The Connoisseur’s 
Library, edited .by Cyril Davenport, new vols.: Glass, 
by Edward Dillon; Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Work, by Nelson Dawson ; illus. in photogravure, color, 
ete., per vol., $6.75 net.—The Northern Italian Paint- 
ers of the Renaissance, by Bernhard Berenson, illus. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Alhambra of Granada, by Albert F. Calvert, illus. 
in color, etc., $15. net.—Pictures and their Painters, 
by L. L. M. Bryant, illus, $3.50 net.—The Studio 
Year Book of Decorative Art for 1907, extra number 
of the International Studio, illus., $2.50 net—Mod- 
ern Suburban Houses, by C. H. B. Quennell, illus., 
$6. net—Old English Wood-Carving Patterns, by 
Margaret F. Malim, illus., $6. net._-Practical Wood- 
Carving, a book for the carver, teacher, designer, and 
architect, by Bleanor Rowe, $3. net.—Wood-Carving 
Designs, by Muriel Moller, illus., $2.50 net. (John 
Lane Co.) 

The Old Engravers of England in their relation to con- 
temporary life and art, by Malcolm C. Salaman, illus., 
$2. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

History of Architecture, by James Fergusson, D. C. L., 
new edition from new plates, with many additional 
illustrations, 2 vols., $10. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





A Theory of Pure Design, by Denman W. Ross, illus., 
$2.50 net.—The Gate of Appreciation, studies in the 
relation of art to life, by Carleton Noyes, $2. net. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

A History of Architecture, by Russell Sturgis, in 3 vols., 
Vol. IL, illus., $7.50 net.—Art Principles in Portrait 
Photography, by Otto Walter Beck, illus., $3. net.— 
The Gothic Quest, by Ralph Adams Cram, $1.25 net. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Primers of Art, by Edwin A. Barber, to be complete in 
12 vols., Vol. V., Tin Enameled Pottery; Vol. VI., 
Salt Glazed Stoneware; each illus., per vol., 90 cts.— 
How to Build a Home, by F. C. Moore, new edition, 
illus., $1. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Works of James McNeill Whistler, by Elisabeth 
Luther Cary, limited edition de luxe, $15. net. (Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co.) 

Modern Organ Accompaniment, by A. Madeley Richard- 
son. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, revised and 
enlarged edition in 5 vols., Vol. III. (Macmillan Co.) 

On Art and Artists, by Max Nordau, illus., $2. net. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Letters to a Painter on the Theory and Practice of 
Painting, by W. Ostwald, authorized trans. by H. W. 
Morse, 90 cts. net. (Ginn & Co.) 

Newnes’ Art Library, new vol.: Sir Bdward Burne- 
Jones, second series, with introduction by Arsene Alex- 
andre, illus., $1.25 net. (Frederick Warne & Co.) 

Art and Citizenship, by Mrs. Kate Upson Clarke, 75 
cts. net. (Eaton & Mains.) 


NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 

The American Flower Garden, by Neltje Blanchan, illus. 
in color, etc., $10. net.—Mosses and Lichens, by Nina 
L. Marshall, illus. in color, etc., $4. met—The Rep- 
tile Book, by Raymond L. Ditmars, illus. in color, 
ete., $4. net.—Garden Library, new vol.: Vines, and 
How to Grow Them, by William McCollom, illus., 
$1.10 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Earth’s Bounty, by Mrs. Kate Saint Maur, illus.— 
Birdcraft, by Mabel Osgood Wright, seventh edition, 
on thin paper— Book of Vegetables and Garden 
Herbs, a handbook and planting table for the home 
garden, by Allen French.—Three Acres and Liberty, 
by Bolton Hall, illus.—Cyclopedia of American Agri- 
culture, edited by L. H. Bailey, to be complete in 
4 vols., Vol. I., $5. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Four Seasons in the Garden, by Eben EB. Rexford, illus., 
$1.50 net—The Birds of the British Islands, by 
Charles Stonham, C. M. G., to be complete in 5 vols., 
Vol. 1., illus. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Nature’s Craftsmen, by Henry C. McCook, illus., $2. 
net.—Nature’s Calendar, by Ernest Ingersoll, hew 
edition. (Herper & Brothers.) 

Haunters of the Silences, by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
illus. in color, etc., by Charles Livingston Bull, $2.— 
Tenants of the Trees, by Clarence Hawkes, illus., 
$1.50. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

Forest Friends, by John Madden, with frontispiece, 
$1.25.—Grasshopper Land, by Margaret W. Morley, 
illus., $1.25. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Big Game at Sea, by Charles Frederick Holder, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Bait Angling for Common Fishes, by 
Louis Rhead, $1.50 net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 

Animal Artisans, and other studies of birds and beasts, 
by C. J. Cornish, illus.—Nature Round the House, a 
natura! history for small students, by Patten Wilson, 
illus. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

American Nature series, new vol.: Trees, by Nathaniel 
Lord Britton, illus., $5. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
What I Have Done with Birds, by Gene Stratton-Porter, 
illus. in color, etc., $3. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
The Warblers of North America, by Frank M. Chapman, 
illus. in color from drawings by L. A. Fuertes and 

B. Horsfall, $3. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Garden Month by Month, by Mabel Cabot Sedgwick, 
illus., $3. net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
Wild Animal Celebrities, by Billen Velvin, 

net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Outdoors, a book of the woods, fields, and marshlands, 
by Brnest McGaffey, $1.25 net. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 

Bird Notes Afield, by Charles Keeler, illus. 
& Co.) 


illus., $1. 
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Ornithological and Other Oddities, by Frank Finn, ilius., 
$5. net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Art of Landscape Gardening, by Humphry Repton, 
new edition, revised and edited by John Nolen, illus. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

My Garden Record, by Luther 8. Livingston, $1. net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 

Experimental Zoology, by Thomas Hunt Morgan.— 
Economic Geology of the United States, by Heinrich 
Ries, new and revised edition.—Practical Text-Book 
of Plant Pathology, by D. F. MacDougal, H. M. Rich- 
ards, F. 8. Barle—Elements of Blectro-Chemistry, by 
M. Leblanc, trans. by W. R. Whitney, new edition, 
revised and brought to date by J. W. Brown.—Forage 
Crops, by Edward B. Voorhees.—The Storage Battery, 
by Augustus Treadwell, Jr.,  illus.—Meteorology, 
Weather, and Methods of Forecasting, by Thomas 
Russell, new edition.—Principles of Inorganic Chem- 
istry, by H. I. Jones, new and revised edition.—Out- 
lines of Industrial Chemistry, by F. H. Thorp, new 
edition, revised and enlarged.—Rural Science Series, 
new vol.: Types of Farming, by L. H. Bailey, illus. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

The War of Evolution, by Ernst Haeckel, $1.50.—The 
Friendly Stars, by Martha Bvans Martin, with intro- 
ductory note by Harold Jacoby, $1.25 net. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 

Bvolution and Anima! Life, by DOavid Starr Jordan, 
illus., $2.50 net.—Motor Car Principles, by Roger 
B. Whitman, illus., $1.25 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

For and against Darwinism, by Vernon L. Kellogg, $2. 
net.—-The Kingdom of Man, by BEB. Ray Lankester, 
$1.26 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Steam Turbine as Applied to Marine Purposes, by 
J. H. Biles, LL. D., illus., $2. net.—The Thermo- 
Electric Principles of Engine Design, by L. M. Hobbs, 
$1.75 net-——The Mechanical Engineer's Reference 
Book, by Henry Harrison Suplee, new and enlarged 
third edition, illus., $5. net.—A Text-Book of Botany 
and Pharmacognosy, by Henry Kraemer, Ph. B., sec- 
ond revised edition, illus., $5. net-—Pumping Ma- 
chinery, by William M. Barr, new and revised edition, 
illus., $5. net.—Laubrication and Lubricants, by Leon- 
ard Archbutt and R. Mountford Deeley, new and re- 
vised edition, illus., $5.50 net.—Cyaniding Gold and 
Silver Ores, by H. Forbes Julian and Edgar Smart, 
new and revised edition, illus., $6. net. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 

Introduction to Metallurgical Chemistry, for technical 
students, by J. H. Stansbie, illus., $1.25 net.—Blectro- 
Physiology of Plants, by Jagadis Chunder Bose, illus. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) - 

New Knowledge Series, new vol.: The Nature and Ori- 
gin of Life, by Felix Le Dantec, $2. net. (A. 58. 
Barnes & Co.) 

Experimental and Theoretical Applications of Thermo- 
dynamics to Chemistry, by Walter Nernst, $1.25 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Manual of the North American Gymnosperms, by D. P. 
Penhallow, illus. (Ginn & Co.) 


MEDICINE. —-SURGERY.— HYGIENE. 

The Muscles of the Eye, by Lucien Howe, in 2 vols.; 
Vol. L, Anatomy and Physiology, illus., $3.75 net.— 
Pathology of the Bye, by J. Herbert Parsons, in 4 
vols.; Vol. II., Histology, Part II.; Vol. III., General 
Pathology, Part I.; illus., per vol., $3.50 net.—A His- 
tory of Nursing, the evolution of the methods of care 
for the sick from the earliest times to the foundation 
of the first English and American training schools for 
nurses, by Lavinia L. Dock and M. Adelaide Nutting, 
2 vols., illus. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

The Common Bacterial Infections of the Digestive Tract, 
by C. A. Herter.—Lectures on the General Properties 
of Immunity and on the relations between toxine and 
anti-toxine, from the general physico-chemical point 
of view, by Svante Arrhenius.—System of Medicine 
and Gynaecology, edited by Thomas Clifford Allputt, 
new and cheaper edition, to be complete in 9 vols., 
Vol. Il., Part I.—Clinical Psychiatry, by A. Ross 
Diefendorf, new edition. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Training of the Human Plant, by Luther Burbank, 
with portrait, 60 cts. net. (Century Co.) 
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United States Dispensatory, 19th edition, revised and 
rewritten, $7. net.—Milk Hygiene, trans. from the 


German of C. 0. Jensen by Leonard Pearson, B. §., 
illus., $2. net.—Pulmonary Tuberculosis, by Albert P. 
Francine, illus., $2. net.—The Harvey Lectures, de- 
livered under the auspices of the Harvey Society of 
New York, 1905-6, iilus., $2. net. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 

Hypnotism and Spiritism, a critical and medical study, 
by Joseph Lapponi, trans. from the second revised 
edition by Mrs. Philip Gibbs. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 

Worry, the disease of the age, by C. W. Saleeby, $1.35 
net.—The Art of Living in Good Health, by D. 8. 
Sager, $1.35 net.—The Nutrition of Man, by R. H. 
Chittenden. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) _ 

The Efficient Life, by Luther H. Gulick, illus., $1.20 
net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Human Mechanism, its physiology and hygiene and 
the sanitation of its surroundings, by Theodore Hough 


and William T. Sedgwick, illus., $2.40 net. (Ginn 
& Co.) 
A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, and Mother, by 


George Lowell Austin, M. D., (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.) 

Gaining Health in the West, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, being impressions of a layman, by George 
B. Price, $1. net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. 

The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, by E. 
Barker, $3.50 net.—Philosephical Problems in the 
Light of Vital Organization, by Edmund Montgomery, 
$2.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Way to Happiness, by Thomas R. Slicer.—The 
Persistent Problems of Philosophy, an introduction to 
philosophy through a study of modern systems, by 
Mary W. Calkins. (Macmillan Co.) 

Some Problems of Existence, by Norman Pearson, $2.10 
net.—Six Radical Thinkers, by John MacCunn, $1.70 
net.—Personal Idealism and Mysticism, the Paddock 
lectures of 1906, by William Ralph Inge, $1. net. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

American Philosophy: The Early Schools, by I. Wood- 
bridge Riley, Ph. D., $2.50 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Datum of Knowledge, das gegebene in the transition 
from Kant to Fichte, by William T. Paullin, Jr. (John 
C. Winston Co.) 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

International Critical Commentary, new vols.: A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 
by Charles Augustus Briggs, Vol. II.; A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, by Willoughby C. Allen; per vol., $3. 
net.—A History of the Reformation, Vol. II., The 
Reformation in the Lands beyond Germany, by Thomas 
M. Lindsay, $2.50 net.—Tent and Testament, a camp- 
ing tour in Palestine, with some notes on Scripture 
sites, by Herbert Rix, illus., $2.50 net.—The Book of 
the Prophet Jeremiah, by S. R. Driver, $1.50 net.— 
Social and Religious Ideals, by Artemas Jean Haynes, 
$1. net.—The Gospel History and its Transmission, 
by F. Crawford Burkitt, $2.25 net.—The Fourth Gos- 
pel, its purpose and theology, by Ernest F. Scott, $2. 
net.—Sermons in Accents, or Studies in the Hebrew 
Text, by John Adams, $1.80 net.—To Christ through 
Criticism, by Richard W. Seaver, $1.50 net.—Jesus 
and Nicodemus, a study in spiritual life, by John 
Reid, $1.75 net. The Religious Doubts of Common 
Men, being a correspondence between two laymen, $1. 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Jesus Christ and the Civilization of To-day, by Joseph 
A. Leighton.—Modern Reader’s Bible, edited by Rich- 
ard G. Moulton, new edition in one vol.—The Church 
and the Changing Order, by Shailer Mathews.—The 
Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life, by Henry 
Churchill King.—Christianity and the Social Crisis, 
by Walter Rauschenbusch—The Church Universal 
Series, new vol.: The Reformation, 1503-1648, by 
James Pounder Whitney.—Reform Movement in Ju- 
daism, by David Philipson.—Religion, Natural and 


illus., $1. 


Revealed, by N. 8S. Joseph, revised edition —Harly 
Traditions of the Israelites, by T. K. Cheyne.—Monu- 
ments of the Early Church, by Walter Lowrie, new 
(Macmillan Co.) 


edition. 
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Laws of the Spiritual Life, by B. W. Maturin, $1.50 
net.—The Gospel according to St. Paul, by William 
Porcher Du Bose, $1.50 net.—Oil and Wine, by George 
Tyrrell, $1.40 net.—The Invisible Things, and other 
sermons, by J. Sparhawk Jones, $1.25 net.—The Life 
of a Christian, some suggestions for short studies in 
the spiritual life, by Charles Mercer Hill, 75 cts. 
net.—Pain and Sympathy, by John Newton McCormick, 
50 cts. net.—Introduction to Dogmatic Theology, by 
Francis J. Hall.—Bastertide with Jesus, by Anthony 
Bathe.—The Church and the Saints, sermon by the 
late W. B. Hankey, edited by M. K. C. Strong, with 
preface by Lord Halifax.—The Servant of Jehovah, 
by G. C. Workman. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Theological Translation Library, new vol.: Primitive 
Christianity, its writings and teachings in their his- 
torical connections, by Otto Pfleiderer, in 4 vols., Vol. 
1., $3. net.—Crown Theological Library, new vol.: Nat- 
uralism and Religion, by Rudolf Otto, $1.50 net. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Lamp of Sacrifice, by W. Robertson Nicoll, $1.50 
net.—The Persecution of the Barly Church, by H. B. 
Workman, $1.50 net.—What Is Christianity? 2 vols., 
$1.50 net.—In Relief of Doubt, by R. E. Welsh, $1. 
net.—Meanings and Methods of the Spiritual Life, by 
Henry W. Clark, $1. net.—Religious Liberty in South 
America, by John W. Lee, $1.25 net.—The Marks of 
a Man, or The Essentials of Christian Character, by 
Robert E. Speer, $1. net.—Men of the Kingdom, sec- 
ond series comprising: Wycliffe: The Morning Star, 
by George S. Innis; Savonarola: The Prophet, by W. 
H. Crawford; John Knox: The Reformer, by Isaac 
Crook; John Calvin: The Statesman, by R. T. Steven- 
son; Fenelon: The Mystic, by James Mudge; Hilde- 
brand: The Builder, by Ernest A. Smith; per vol., 
$1. net.—The Beatitudes of the Old Testament, by 
John W. Dunbar, $1. net.—God’s Gentlemen, by R. 
E. Welsh, $1. net.—Scenes from the Life of Jesus, 
by E. Lehman, $1. net.—Spiritually Fit, by Albert 
G. Mackinnon, 75 cts. net.—Life on the Uplands, by 
John D. Freeman, third edition, 75 cts. net.—Flowers 
of Thought, collected by Cecelia M. Tibbitts, with 
Foreword, by Margaret Sangster, 75 cts. net.—The 
Hereafter and Heaven, by Levi Gilbert, 75 cts. net.— 
The Blessed Ministry of Childhood, by T. R. Barnett, 
50 cts. net.—Little Books on Missions, first vols.: 
The Way the Lord Prepared, by A. B. Leonard; South 
America: A Mission Field, by Bishop Thomas B. 
Neely; China and Methodism, by Bishop J. W. Bash- 
ford; Korea: the Hermit Nation, by George H. Jones; 
Mexico: Coming into the Light, by John W. Butler; 
India and Southern Asia, by Bishop James M. Tho- 
burn; Malaysia: Nature’s Wonderland, by Bishop W. 
F. Oldham; per vol., 35 cts. net.—Living Thought 
series, comprising: The Light that Saves, by John 
Kelman; Divine Renewals, by Ambrose Shepherd; The 
Responsibility of God, by James G. Goold; per vol., 
15 cts. net.—Freedom of Faith series, new vols.: The 
Letters of Christ, by Charles Brown; The Crucible of 
Experience, by F. A. Russel; Christ’s Pathway to the 
Cross, by J. D. Jones; The Wideness of God’s Mercy, 
by F. B. Meyer; per vol., 35 cts—A Bit of Bible, 
When—, by Lucy Rider Meyer, 10 cts. (Jennings & 
Graham.) 

The Religious Value of the Old Testament, by Ambrose 
White Vernon, 90 cts. net.—Christ’s Secret of Happi- 
ness, by Lyman Abbott, 75 cts. net. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 

Biblical Dogmatics, by Milton 8. Terry, $3.50 net.—His- 
tory of Unbelief in the Nineteenth Century, by Henry 
C. Sheldon, $2. net.——The Incarnation and Recent 
Criticism, by R. J. Cooke, $1.50 net.—Minor Prophets, 
by Frederick Carl Eiselen, $2.—Drew Sermons, edited 
by Ezra Squier Tipple, second series, $1.25 net.— 
God’s Missionary Plan for the World, 75 cts. net. 
(Eaton & Mains.) 

Cosmos, the Soul, and God, by C. L. Arnold, $1.20 net. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

With God in Prayer, by Charles H. Brent, D. D., 50 
cts. net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Religion and Historic Faiths, by Otto Pfleiderer, $1.50 
net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Collected Works of Rt. Rev. John England, in 7 vols., 


edited by the Most Rev. 8. G. Messner. (Arthur H. 
Clark Co.) 





Christian Theology and Social Progress, Brampton lec- 
tures, 1905, by F. W. Bussell.—Churchman’s Treas- 
ury of Song, by John Henry Burn.—Sanctification by 
Truth, by Basil Wilberforce. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Christianity and Its Bible, by Henry F. Waring. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 

Intimations of Immortality, by Helen P. Patten, $1.50 
net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The First True Gentleman, a study in the human nature 
of our Lord, with a foreward by Edward Hiverett Hale, 
50 cts. net. (John W. Luce & Co.) 

The Substance of Faith Allied with Science, by Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge, $1. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Gethsemane and Afterward, by Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
75 cts. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


POLITICS. —SOCIOLOGY.— ECONOMICS. 

Races and Immigrants in America, races, nationalities, 
classes, by John R. Commons.—tTruce in the Bast and 
the Aftermath, by L. Putnam Weale, with map.— 
The Government of Buropean Cities, by William Ben- 
nett Munro.—Essentials of Economic Theory, as ap- 
plied to modern problems of industry and public policy, 
by John Bates Clark.—Practical Problems in Banking 
and Currency, addresses delivered by prominent bank- 
ers and economists, edited by Walter Henry Hull, with 
introduction by Charles Francis Phillips, $3.50 net.— 
Labour and Capital, a letter to a labour friend, by 
Goldwin Smith.—Citizen’s Library, new vols.: Princi- 
ples of Taxation, by Max West; The Spirit of Amer- 
ican Government, a study of the constitution, by J. 
Allen Smith, per vol., $1.25 net.—Problems of the 
Panama Canal, by Henry L. Abbot, new edition, illus. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

On the Civic Relations, by Henry Holt.—Hart, Schaffner, 
and Marx Prize Essays in Wconomics, first vols.: The 
Cause and Extent of the Recent Industrial Progress in 
Germany, by Harl Dean Howard; The Causes of the 
Panic of 1893, by William Jett Lauck; What Method 
of Education is Best Suited for Men Entering upon 
Trade and Commerce? by Harlow 8. Person; Fed- 
eral Regulation of Railway Rates, by Albert N. Mer- 
ritt; Should Ship Subsidies be Offered by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, by Walter F. Dunmore. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Contrasts in Social Progress, by Edward Payson Ten- 
ney, $2.50 net.—The Seigniorial System in Canada, a 
study in French colonial policy, by William. Bennett 
Munro, $2.—The Next Street but One, by M. Loane, 
$2.—The Causes of Decay in a British Industry, by 
“Artifex” and “Opifex.”"—-The Trust Movement in 
British Industry, a study of business organization, by 
Henry W. Macrosty. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The British City, the beginning of democracy, by Fred- 
eric C. Howe, $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Social Efficiency, by W. H. Allen, $2. net—The Culture 
of Justice, a mode of education and of social reform, 
by Patterson DuBois, 75 cts. net. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 

The Conquest of Bread, by P. Kropotkin, $1. net. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Passenger Traffic of Railways, by Walter EB. Weyl, 
paper.—Factory Legislation in Pennsylvania, its his- 
tory and administration, by Lynn J. Barnard.—aA His- 
tory of the American Whale Fishery, by Walter 8. 
Tower. (John C. Winston Co.) 

The Economic Development of the Negro Race, by 
Booker T. Washington and W. EB. Burghardt DuBois, 
$1. net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Orthodox Socialism, by James Bdward Le Rossignol, $1. 
net. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 

The Spirit of Labor, by Hutchins Hapgood, $1.50. (Duf- 
field & Co.) 

Gillette’s Social Redemption, by Melvin L. Severy, illus., 
$2.50 net. (Herbert B. Turner & Co.) 

The Story of Life Insurance, by Burton J. Hendrick, 
illus., $1.20 net. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

The Industrial Republic, by Upton Sinclair, $1.20 net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Outlook in Ireland, by Lord Dunraven. (BH. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

Lessons for Junior Citizens, by Mabel Hill, 60 cts. net.— 

Folkways, by W. G. Sumner. (Ginn & Co.) 
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NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Shakespeare’s Works, Variorum edition, edited by Horace 
Howard Furness, new vol.: Antony and Cleopatra, $4. 
net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Hanging of the Crane, by Henry W. Longfellow, 
centennial edition, illus. in photogravure by Arthur 
I. Keller, $5. net.—The Familiar Letters cf James 
Howell, with introduction by Agnes Repplier, in 2 
vols., each with photogravure frontispiece, $6; special 
limited edition in 4 vols., $15. net. (Houghton, Mif- 
flln & Co.) 

The Memoirs of Count Grammont, by Count Anthony 
Hamilton, edited by Allan Fea, illus., $5. net.—Com- 
plete Edition of the Works of Henrik Ibsen, edited, 
with introduction to each play, by William Archer, in 
11 vols., each $1.—The Novels and Stories of Ivan 
Turgénieff, trans. from the Russian by Isabel F. Hap- 
good, new edition in 14 vols., each $1.25. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, edited by 
William Knight, 3 vols. (Ginn & Co.) 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Works, edited by Dr. Adolphus W. Ward, 
Knutsford edition, from new plates, 8 vols., illus. in 
photogravure, etc., per vol., $1.50.—French Classics 
for English Readers, edited by Adolphe Cohn and Cur- 
tis Hidden Page, new title: Moliére, with introduc- 
tion by Brander Matthews, in 2 vols.—Les Classiques 
Francais, edited by H. D. O'Connor, 14 new volis., 
each $1. net.—The Ariel Booklets, new vols.: Riche- 
lieu, by EB. Bulwer Lytton; The Hunting of the 
Snark, by Lewis Carroll; A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
by Robert Louls Stevenson; The Art of Conversation, 
by John P. Mahaffy; Lincolnics, sayings and stories 
of Abraham Lincoln; each with photogravure frontis- 
piece, 75 cts. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Les Misérables, by Victor Hugo, new popular edition, 
5 vols., with photogravure frontispieces, $5.—Pioneers 
of France in the New World, by Francis Parkman, 
St. Lawrence edition, with frontispiece, $1.—Master- 
pieces of Alexandre Dumas, pocket edition, 14 vols., 
with frontispieces, per vol., $1. net.—Masterpieces of 
Victor Hugo, pocket edition, 10 vols., with frontis- 
pieces, per vol., $1. net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin, edited by Al- 
bert H. Smyth, limited library edition, Vol. X., con- 
cluding the work, illus., $3. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Large Print Library, first vols.: Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long, by Charles Reade; Wuthering Heights, by 
Charlotte Bronté; per vol., 90 cts. net. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

Shakespeare's Works, First Follo edition, edited by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, new vol.: 
Much Adoe about Nothing, with photogravure frontis- 
piece, 75 cts. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, new edition of the five 
versions, with illustrations in color and decorations 
by Blanche McManus, $1.50. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

The Readers’ Library of illustrated handy pocket edi- 
tions of world famous books, each illus., leather, $1. 
(John C. Winston Co.) 

Patriotic Classics, new vol.: Fruits of Solitude, refiec- 
tions and maxims relating to the conduct of human 
life, by William Penn, edited by John Vance Cheney, 
with photogravure portrait, $1.26 net. (Reilly & 
Britton Co.) 

Is He Popenjoy? by Anthony Trollope, 2 vols., with 
frontispiece, $2.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Greek Lives from Plutarch, newly trans. by C. B. Byles, 
illus., 50 cts. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Boys’ Practical Outdoor Book, edited by Joseph H. 
Adams, illus.—Boys’ Practical Book of Blectricity, by 
Joseph H. Adams, with introduction by Thomas A. 
Edison, illus.—The Long Trail, by Hamlin Garland.— 
Stolen Treasure, a tale of buccaneer and of pirate, by 
Howard Pyle, illus., $1.—Good Hunting, in pursuit of 
big game in the west, by Theodore Roosevelt, illus., 
$1.—Strange Stories from History, first vols.: Strange 
Stories of Colonial Days, Strange Stories of the Revolu- 
tion, Strange Stories of 1812, Strange Stories of the 
Civil War; illus., per vol., 60 cts.—Sea Yarns for 
Boys, by W. J. Henderson, illus., 60 cts.—Adventures 
with Indians, by Philip V. Mighels and others, illus., 
60 cts. (Harper & Brothers.) 





Dave Porter’s Return to School, by Edward Stratemeyer, 
illus., $1.25.—Raymond- Benson at by 
Clarence B. Burleigh, iilus., $1.50.—Fifty Flower 
Friends with familiar faces, by Edith Dunham, illus. 
in color, etc., $1.50.—Priscilla of the Doll Shop, by 
Nina Rhoades, illus., $1. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co.) 

Pinafore Palace, edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibaid Smith, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.50. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

Fighting on the Congo, the story of an American boy 
among the rubber slaves, by Herbert Strang, $1.50. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Andiron Tales, by John Kendrick Bangs, illus. in color, 
$1.25.—Paddle Your Own Canoe Series, by EB. S. Ellis, 
3 vols., $3.—The North Pole Series, by Edwin J. 
Houston, 3 vols., $3.—Pan-American Series, by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, 3 vols., $2.25.—The Round- 
about Library of Boys’ Books, by well-known au- 
thors.—Bound to Win Series, by Edward S. Bilis, 3 
vols., $2.25.—The Bogie Man, by Ruth C. Dimmick, 
illus., 75 cts. (John C. Winston Co.) 

Little Travelers around the World, by George Bonawitz, 
illus. in color, $1——A Voyage with Captain Dynamite, 
by Charles Edward Rich, with frontispiece, $1.—Exmoor 
Star, or The Adventures of a Pony, by A. B. Bonser, 
illus. in color, 50 cts.—-Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel 
DeFoe, new edition, illus., 50 cts.—Gulliver’s Travels, 
by Dean Swift, new edition, illus., 50 cts.—Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson, by Rudolf J. Wyss, new edition, illus., 
50 cts. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 

Prince Uno, by Uncle Frank, new edition, illus., $1.25.— 
Water Wonders Every Child Should Know, dew, frost, 
snow, ice and rain, by Jean M. Thompson, illus., $1.10 
net.—Birds Every Child Should Know (the West), by 
W. L. Finley, illus., $1.20 net. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) 

The Child’s Book of Rhymes and Stories, by J. S. and 
M. F. Lansing, illus. by Charles Copeland. (Ginn & 
Co.) 

A Book of Fairy Tales, told by the seven travelers in 
the Red Lion Inn, by David Belasco and Charles Byrne, 
illus., $1.25. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Roy and Ray in Mexico, by Mary W. Plummer, illus., 
$1.25.—The Poorness of the Dudley Grahams, by Alice 
C. Haines. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Peggy Pendleton, by EB. M. Jameson, $1.25. (Jennings 
& Graham.) 


EDUCATION. — BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. 

Baccalaureate Addresses, and other talks on kindred 
themes, by Arthur Twining Hadley, $1 net.—The Art 
of Composition, by William Schuyler and Philo Melvin 
Buck, Jr.—A New Series of Text-Books in Psychology, 
by Charles H. Judd, 3 vols.—Poems by Grades, poems 
selected for each grade of the school course, by Ada 
Van Stone Harris and Charles B. Gilbert, 2 vols.— 
The Story Reader, by Anna L. Rice and Irma A. 
Ketchum. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Classroom Management, Its Principles and Technique, by 
William C. Bagley.—Theories of Style, with especial 
reference to prose composition, arranged by Lane 
Cooper.—A Brief Course in the History of Bducation, 
by Paul Monroe.—-A Short History of Greece, by J. 
B. Bury.—Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, by 
Edmund B. Huey.—The Short Story, its principle and 
structure, by E. M. Albright—Bconomics, a text-book 
for colleges, by Frank W. Blackmar, new edition, re- 
vised and rewritten——German Science Reader, by 
William H. Wait.—Blementary English Composition, 
by Tuley F. Huntington.—The Larger Types of Amer- 
fean Geography, second series, by Charles A. Mc- 
Murry.—Introduction to Zoology, a guide to the study 
of animals for the use of secondary achools, by 
Charles B. and Gertrude ©. Davenport, new revised 
edition, illus—American History for High Schools, by 
Roscoe Lewis Ashley.—Methods in Teaching, being the 
Stockton methods in elementary schools, by Mrs. Rosa 
V. Winterburn and James A. Barr.—Studies in Phy- 
siology, Anatomy and Hygiene, by James B. Peabody, 
new and revised edition, illus. $1.10 net.—Bookkeep- 
ing Blanks, by Artemas M. Bogle.—Macmillan’s Latin 
Classics, edited by James C. Egbert; new vols.: 
Tacitus Agricola, edited by Duane R. Stuart; Livy, 
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Book I. and Selections, edited by Walter Dennison; 

Tacitus’ Histories, I. and III., edited by Frank G. 
Moore; Livy, Book XXI. and Selections, edited by 
James C. Egbert; Pliny’s Letters, selections, edited by 
George M. Whicher; The Trinummus of Plautus, 
edited by H. R. Fairclough; Tacitus’ Agricola, edited 
by George N. Olcott.—Macmillan’s Pocket Classics, 
new series; new vols.: Lamb’s Essays of Elia, ed- 
ited by Helen J. Robins; Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales, edited by Robert H. Beggs, Scott’s Kenilworth ; 
per vol., 25 cts. (Macmillan Co.) 

Growth and Education, by John M. Tyler.—A Theory of 
Motives, Ideals, and Values in Education, by William 
E. Chancellor.—Riverside Literature Series, new vols. : 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, edited by John 
C. Adams; Emerson’s Bssays, edited by Mary A. Jor- 
dan; Lamb’s Essays of Elia, with biographical sketch 
and notes; Shelley’s Poems, edited by George Herbert 
Clark; Bacon's Essays, edited by Clark 8S. Northup; 
Lowell's Moosehead Journal, My Garden Acquain- 
tance, and A Good Word for Winter. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) 

Aspects of Child Life and Education, by G. Stanley Hall. 
—Education by Plays and Games, by George E. John- 
son. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Making of English Literature, by William H. Craw- 
shaw, illus—A Source Book of Greek History, by 
Frederick Morrow Fling, illus.—The Community and 
the Citizen, by A. W. Dunn, illus—A Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, by George N. Bauer and W. 
E. Brooke.—An Intermediate Arithmetic, by Bruce M. 
Watson and Charles E. White, illus—An Introduc- 
tory Latin Book, by F. P. Moulton.—Belles-Lettres 
Series, new vols.: Rowe’s The Fair Penitent and Jane 
Shore, edited by Sophie C. Hart; Select Poems of 
Tennyson, edited by Archibald MacMechan; Chap- 
man’s Al Fooles and The Gentleman Usher, edited by 
T. M. Parrott; The Owl and the Nightingale, edited 
by John E. Wells; Exodus and Daniel, the Early 
English text, edited by F. A. Blackburn.—Heath’s 
English Classics, new vol.: DeQuincey’s Joan of Arc 
and The English Mail Coach, edited by Charles M. 
Stebbins.—Contes des Romanciers Naturalistes, by 
Professors Dow and Skinner.—Ball’s German Gram- 
mar, by F. K. Ball.—Bransby’s Spanish Reader, 
by Carlos Bransby.—An _ Introduction to Vulgar 
Latin, by C. H. Grandgent.—Balzac’s Le Pére Goriot, 
edited by R. L. Sanderson.—Bltithgen’s Das Peterle von 
Niirnberg, edited by Wilhelm Bernhardt.—The Prison- 
ers of the Temple, for translation into French, by 
Miss H. A. Guerber.—Hillern’s Héher als die Kirche, 
revised edition, by S. W. Clary.—Dictées Francaises, by 
Mary Stone Bruce. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 

Day by Day Books, by Alice M. Bridgham, 3 vols., illus., 
per set, $4.—Grammar and Its Reasons, a history of 
the evolution of grammar, by Mary H. Leonard, $2 net. 
—tThe Spirit of Nature Study, by Edward F. Bigelow, 
illus., $1 net.—Memory Gems. for School and Home, 
by W. HK. Williams, 50 cts. net.—Esperanto in Twen- 
ty Lessons, by C. 8S. Griffin, 50 cts. net.—The Song 
Primer, teacher’s book, by Alys E. Bentley, $1.—The 
Song Primer, by Alyse F. Bentley, illus. in color, £0 
ets. (A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Indians’ Book, by Natalie Curtis, with introductory 
note by President Roosevelt, illus. in color, etc., $7.50 
net.—Christian Science, by Mark Twain, illus., $1.75. 
—Manners and Social Usages, revised to 1907, illus., 
$1.25. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Woman, her position and influence in ancient Greece and 
Rome, and among the early Christians, by James 
Donaldson, $1.60 net.—Longmans’ Commercial Series, 
new vols.: Accountancy and Banking, by Alfred Nixon 
and J. H. Stagg; Commercial Law, by Alfred Nixon 
and Robert W. Holland.—Polytechnic Cookery Book, by 
M. M. Mitchell, 75 cts. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Bibliography of Oliver Wendell Holmes, compiled by 
George B. Ives, limited edition, with photogravure 
portrait, $5 net.—A Practical Guide for Authors, by 
— 8. Booth, 50 cts. net. (Houghton, Miffiin 

Co.) 

Success in Life, by Emil Reich, $1.50.—Business and 

= aad by Frank A. Vanderlip, $1.50. (Duffield 





Mysterious Psychic Forces, by Camille Flammarion, 
illus., $2 net—The Physical Phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism, fraudulent and genuine, by Hereward Carrington, 
illus., $2 net. (Herbert B. Turner & Co.) 

Making a Newspaper, by John L. Given, $1.50 net.— 
As The Hague Ordains, journal of a Russian prison- 
er’s wife in Japan, illus., $1.50 net. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) 

The Complete Dressmaker, edited by Clara E. Laughlin, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Building Business, by Charles N. 
Crewdson, $1.25 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Romance of Steel, the story of a thousand million- 
aires and‘a graphic history of the billion-dollar steel 
trust, by Herbert N. Casson, illus., $2.50 net. (A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.) 

Farm Library, new vol.: Farm Business, accounts, man- 
agement, etc. by F. W. Card, illus., $2 net.—Fruit 
Recipes, by Riley M. Berry, illus., $1.50 net.—Wall 
Street Library, by various writers, in 6 vols., per 
vol., 60 cts. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Examining and Grading Grains, by Thomas L. Lyon and 
Edward G. Montgomery.—Commercial Raw Materials, 
by Charles R. Toothaker, illus. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Shame of the Colleges, by Wallace Irwin, illus., 
$1.25.—The Sporting Primer, by Norman H. Crowell, 
illus., $1.25. (Outing Publishing Co.) 

Congressman Pumphrey, the People’s Friend, by John 
T. McCutcheon, illus. by the author, $1.50.—Abe Mar- 
tin, of Brown County, Indiana, by Kin Hubbard, illus., 
$1 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Outlines of Criminal Law, by Courtney S. Kenny, revised 
by James H. Webb. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Events Man, one dispatch boat vs. two navies, by 
Richard Barry, illus., $1.25 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Country Handbooks Series, new vol.: The Stable Hand- 
book, by T. F. Dale, illus., $1 net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Lincoln Story Book, compiled by Henry L. Wil- 
liams, $1.50. (G. W. Dillingham Co.) 

The Psychological Year Book, compiled “ad Janet Touns, 
second series. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

The Langham Dictionaries, 6 vols., each $1 net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

A Booklover’s Notes, designed by Louise Perrett and 

Sarah K. Smith, illus. in color, $1.25.—My Lady's 

Recipes, a file for preserving favorite recipes, illus., 

$1.25.—The Girl Graduate, her own book, designed 

and illustrated by Sarah K. Smith and Louise Per- 
rett, new illustrated edition, $1.50.—Simplified Spell- 
ing and American Usage, 25 cts. (Reilly & Britton 

Co.) 


My Graduation, a college girl’s memory book, by Marion 
L. Peabody, illus., $2.50.—Many Happy Returns, a 
birthday book, by Helen P. Strong, 50 cts. (H. M. 
Caldwell Co.) 

Seventy Years Young, or The Unhabitual Way, by 
Emily M. Bishop, $1 net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

German Cooking for the American Kitchen, by Bila 
Oswald, $1.50 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Good Form for Women, by Mrs. Charles Harcourt, $1. 
(John C. Winston Co.) 

Benner’s Prophecies in Future Ups and Downs in Prices, 
by Samuel Benner, 16th edition, with forecasts for 
1967, $1. (Robert Clarke Co.) 

Mending and Repairing, by Charles Godfrey Leland, new 
edition, $1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 








LiIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 60 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Drau since its last issue.] 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Literary Forgeries. By J. A. Farrer; with Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. Large 8vo, pp. 282. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Hawaiian Folk Tales: A Collection of Nature Legends. Com- 
piled by ThomasG. Thrum. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 284. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75 net. 





om gilt top, uncut, pp. 128. University of Toronto Library. 
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Handbooks to Lecture Courses. By Edward Howard Griggs. 
Comprising: The Poetry and Philosophy of Browning, Moral 
Leaders, Shakespeare, The Ethics of Personal Life, The 
Poetry and Philosophy of Tennyson, The Divine Comedy of 
Dante, and Goethe’s Faust. Each i2mo. B. W. Huebsch. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Abelard and Héloise. By Ridgely Torrence. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 214. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net. 

Adrienne, and Other Poems. By Mary Isabel Wymore. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 43. Gorham Press. $1. 

Virginia Vaughn: A Romance in Verse. By Margaret A. 
Richard. 12mo, pp. 151. Gorham Press. 

Nature Lyrics, and Other Poems. By Martha Martin. 12mo, 
pp. 89. Gorham Press. $1.50. 

The Master: A Rosary of Christian Verse. By Carroll Lund 
Bates. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 62. Gorham Press. $1. 
The Dolorous Blade: Being a Brief Account of the Adven- 
tures of that Good Knight of the Round Table Sir Balin 
called ** Le Savage.” Done in Rhyme by Samuel Donald 

Newton. 12mo, pp. 67. Gorham Press. 


FICTION. 

Running Water. By A. E. W. Mason. Illus., 12mo, pp. 350. 
Century Co. $1.50. 

Friday, the 13th. By Thomas W. Lawson. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, pp. 226. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Sampson Rock of Wall Street. By Edwin Lefavre. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 34. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Dimbie and I — and Amelia. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 46. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

The Quest. By Frederik van Eden; authorized trans. from 
the Dutch of Der Kleine Johannes. 12mo, pp. 515. John W. 
Lace & Co. $1.50. 

The Ministry of David Baldwin. By Henry Thomas Cole- 
stock. 12mo, pp. 369. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

The Iron Way: A Tale of the Builders of the West. By Sarah 
Pratt Carr. Illus., 8vo, pp. 367. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The Range Dwellers. By B. M. Bower, Illus. in color, 12mo, 
pp. 256. ©. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Miracle Worker. By Gerald Maxwell. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, pp. 49. John W. Luce & Co. $1.50. 

Dangerville Inheritance. By A. C. Fox-Davies. 12mo, 
pp. 311. John Lane Co. $1.50. 

Seth Jones of New Hampshire. By Edward 8. Ellis. Illus., 

12mo, pp. 282. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

Indian Love Letters. By Marah Ellis Ryan. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 122. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. net. 

Beat It! By Hugh McHugh (George V. Hobart). Illus., 16mo. 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 113. G. W. Dillingham Co. 75 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
East of Suez: Ceylon, India, China, and Japan. By Frederic 
Courtland 


. Penfield. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 49. Century Co. 
net. 
and the Old Sovthwest. By 


Missions of California 
Jesse 8. Hildrup. Illus., oblong 8vo, pp. 100. A.C. McClurg 
&Co. $1. net. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Pealms. By Charlies Augustus Briggs, D.D., and Emilie 
Grace Briggs, B.D. Vol. Il., large 8vo, pp. 572. “ Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3. net. 

A Genetic History of the New England Theology. By 
Frank Hugh Foster. Large 8vo, pp. 568. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2.00 net. 

Freedom in the Church, or; The Doctrine of Christ. By 
Alexander V. G. Allen. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 223. Macmilian Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Development of Religion in Japan. By George 
William Knox, D.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 204. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

Religious Liberty EE ye | og 
to Recent Legislation Peru. Ecuador, and Bolivia. By 
John Lee; with Sateodustion = ag Bishop John H. Vincent. 
12mo, pp. 266. Jennings & Graham. $1.25 net. 

Modern Poets and Christian Teaching. New vols: Tenny- 

son, by William Emory Smyser: Sidney Lanier, by Henry 

Nelson Snyder. Each with photogravure portrait, 12 mo, 

gilt top. Eaton & Mains. Per vol., $1. net. 

Ministry of Childhood. By T. Ratcliffe Barnett. 
12mo, pp. 4. Jennings & Graham. 50 cts. net. 





The Bright Side and the Other Side: What India Can Teach 
Us. By Albert E. Cook; with Introduction by J. G. Haller, 
Ph.D., and Bishop W. F. Oldham. With portrait, 12mo, pp, 
142. Jennings & Graham. 75 cts. 

A Bit of Bible When——. Compiled by Lucy Rider Meyer. 
16mo, pp. 18. Jennings & Graham. Paper, 20 cts. net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Problems in the Light of Vital Organiza- 
tion. By Edmund Montgomery. Large 8vo, pp. 462, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. #2.50 net. 
The Way to Happiness. By Thomas R. Slicer. 16mo, gilt 
top. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


EDUCATION. 
of Secondary Education: The Studies. By 
yee De Garmo. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 209. Macmillan Co. 
-25 net. 

Short Papers on American Liberal Education. By 
Andrew Fleming West. 12mo, pp. 135. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cts. net. 

Types and Breeds of Farm Animals. By Charles 8S. Plumb. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 563. “‘ Country Life Education Series.”” Ginn 
&Co. $2. net. 

The Development of Standard English Speech in Out- 
line. By J. M. Hart. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 92. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1. 

Short Course in Shorthand. By Isaac Pitman. New and 
revised edition; 16mo, pp. 192. New York: Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. $1.25. 

Essays on English Studies. By Henry N. Hudson, LL.D.; 
edited by A. J. George, Litt.D. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 208. 
Ginn & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Souvenirs de la Vie Militaire. By Comte Pierre de Castel- 
lane; edited by W.G. Hartog, B.A. With map, 12mo, pp. 110. 
“Oxford Modern French Series.” Oxford University Press. 

Racine et Shakespeare. By De Stendhal (Henri Beyle); 

edited by Leon Delbos, M.A. With portrait, 1@mo, pp. 198. 
“ Oxford Higher French Series.” Oxford University Press. 

Pierrette. By Honoré de Balzac; edited by Theodora de 
Sélincourt. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 150. “Oxford Higher 
French Series.” Oxford University Press. 

Elementary English Composition, Designed for Use in the 
Highest Grammar Grade and the Lower High School Grades. 
By Tuley Francis Huntington, A.M. 12mo, pp. 357. Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Outlines of Criminal Law. By Courtney Standhope Kenny, 
LL.D., revised and adapted for American scholars by James 
H. Webb, B.S. Large 8vo, pp. 404. Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

Success in Life. By Emil Reich. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 350. Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

A Short History of Social Life in England. By M. B. 
Synge. 12mo, pp. 407. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Spirit of Labor. By Hutchins Hapgood. 12mo, pp. 47. 
Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

Insurance: A Practical Exposition for the Student and Busi- 

ness Man. T. E. Young, B.A. Large 8vo, pp. 339. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. $2.50. 

American Legislatures and Legislative Methods. By 
Paul S. Reinsch. 12mo, pp. 387. “American State Series.” 
Century Co. $1.25. net. 

Biographic Clinics: Essays Concerning the Influence of Visual 
Function, Pathologic and Physiologic, upon the Health of 
Patients. By George M. Gould. Vols. V. and VI., 12mo, gilt 


tops. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’sSon & Co. Per vol., $1. net . 


The Daily Mail Year Book, 1907. Edited by Percy L. Parker. 
12mo, pp. 252. London: Associated Newspapers, Ltd. Paper. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE 


EXPERT supervision or assistance in the og and pre- 
ya of material for publication. indexing. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


Editors prefer typewritten material 
EXPERT SERVICE MODERATE FEES 


L. E. SWARTZ 526 East Newport Avenue, Chicago 
) Soe Eas, case 
ut OLS yises AaviceBloponale “M85. ofan 
ki instruction. REFERENCES: 





Freeman, and others. Send stam: 
for Booklet to WM. A. DRESSER, 














Mention The Dial Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 
RY IN PERIL OF CHANGE 
—s By C. F. G. Masterman. $1.50 net. 
OCIAL THE NEW HUMANISM 
s By Edward Howard Griggs. $1,50 net. 
STUDIES B. W. Huebsch, Publishers, New York 











A Martineau Year Book 
Extracts from James Martineau. With portrait. Cloth, gilt 
top, neat stamping, 75 cents. Special gift edition, rich cloth, 
stamping, $1.00. 
“Glowing and penstesting passages. To turn to them in our 
habitual mood is to be from a lowland to Sierra h 
— Christian ——- “ People are constantly 


which 
hopeful rel! ask 
*s complete works. But almost any one of them can 


buy this volume of selections.” — Epwarp 
JAMES H. WEST CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


ofall Publishers. Bu 

Wholesale, Great 

ans Big Savings. 
prince are\ ~ same 


Our Wholesale Brice, Book 





CS A eo 
of name and uddrees, sbeotutely ”~ it today. 


THE E BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
W. REYNOLDS, Sec. 
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For a number of years we 
have been unusually success- 
ful in filling the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


No house in the country has bet- 
ter facilities for handling this busi- 
ness, as our large stock makes 
prompt service possible, and our long 
experience enables us to give valua- 
ble aid and advice to librarians. 


Library Department 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 























BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. = 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Braumvrenam, Eno. 


New and Rare Books 


On the WEST INDIES, PANAMA, CUBA, MEXICO and all 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. If you are interested in any 
of these countries write at once for our ca 

SPANISH-AMERICAN BOOK CO., 200 William St., New York 


STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. C. Boname, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut St., ri omen > 
by 1 series for Preparatory Schools and Coll 
time wasted in superficial or work. Frenc Tent 

in conversation, translation, 
grade; thorough drill in Pronuncia- 
ntermediate grade; Essentials of 


; most 
pote Idioms, Syntax ; meets 
requirements gor admission to outtene. Part IV. (85 cts.): 

Cay for advanced grade; concise and 
comprehensive. Sent to teachers for examination, with a view 
to introduction. 


WILLIAM | R. JENKINS 0, 


Avenue (cor. 48th Street) New 


CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 
NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 








edi 
graded. Part IIT. ($1.00 














ry nary a ie 


FRENCH 





Complete, accurate, in large type 
and other on good paper, clear, concise ar- 
foreign rangement, and the pronuncia- 
tion of each word. 
BOOKS Size, exes, Sot A000. 13800 











WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to obtain the best books 
of the season at liberal discounts. Mr. Grant has been 
selling books for over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become a motto of his 

Mr. Grant’s stock of books is carefully selected and 
very complete. If you cannot call send a ten-cent stamp 
for an assortment of catalogues and special slips of 
books at greatly reduced prices. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 West Forty-second Street, New York 




























WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS . 


We now have the most efficient department for the 
handling of Library orders. 

1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 

2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of 
English publications. 

8. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect 
books. 

All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
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THE MAGAZINE READER’S FRIEND 


[N each monthly issue of WHAT’S IN THE 
MAGAZINES the contents, for the same 


s + 
hat sin month, of nearly one hundred leading peri- 
—the odicals are classified, indexed, described, and 


(’) azines commented upon,—all in the simplest and 
most convenient way imaginable. It makes 

accessible to the busy every-day reader the 

mma ie 3 od entire mass of current periodical literature 
Current Periodicals as it appears. Each issue presents a bird’s- 
eye view of the magazines of the month, that 


BOXOoiow will give one in five minutes the information 


hitherto to be obtained only by long and 





cnn @onthly by tedious examination of contents-pages on the 

e Dial Company 4 oe ‘ 

Chicade news-stands. It is a periodical that brings 
the other periodicals into a nutshell; and so 


Prie nt copy gyre 
' Prereat Dou h,* A must prove indispensable to everyone who 


would keep in touch with current affairs. 











A labor and time saving device that promises to attain an almost universal popularity. The 
multiplication of worthy periodicals within the past few years has meant a serious embarassment 
to those who try to keep in touch with current literature, and despair was heretofore the portion of 
the man who disliked to miss articles of value wherever produced. As a handy guide to the things 
one needs or desires, WHat ’s IN THE MaGAzINEs is a veritable path through the forest. 

—Brooxtyy Datty Eacte. 

The value of such a convenient and reliable guide to the magazine literature of the country will 
be rapidly appreciated by the student, the teacher, the specialist in any field of research, the general 
reader and the man of affairs. It is a publication that will admirably supplement « Poole’s Index” 
and the “Guide to Periodical Literature.” —Derrorr Eventne News. 


So great is the reliance placed upon Wuat's In THE MaGazines that the busy man and woman 
wonders how in the past he did without this valuable little periodical that comes each month and 
places the contents of the high-class magazines in easy access to the reader. It is not, however, a 
mere list of contents, nor a complicated index, but each issue presents a bird's-eye view of the maga- 
zine contents of the month. Its value to busy men and women is incalculable. 

—Muwavker SENTINEL. 





SPECIMEN COPY OF THE LATEST ISSUE 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 





THE DIAL COMPANY, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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THREE NEW PUBLICATIONS OF UNUSUAL WORTH 


“A TWENTIETH CENTURY PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


THE QUEST 


By DR. FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 


Mystically fascinating, it has all the qualities of popularity. It is the mingling of a novel, an epic, a fairy 
tale, a popular book and an ethical and philosophic treatise, full of romantic beauty and idyllic grace. 
Attractively bound, 500 pages. $1.50. 


A QUESTION OF HONOR 


By DR. MAX NORDAU 


The authorized translation, by Mary J. Sarrorp, of this play, which has been produced so successfully 


in Germany and Russia, and which portrays with great dramatic power the treatment of the Jews in those 
countries. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE FIRST TRUE GENTLEMAN 


A Study in the Human Nature of Our Lord ; 
With a Foreword. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. Beautifully printed. Price, 50 cents net. * 


; et 














AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


JOHN W. LUCE & COMPANY, 31 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











SPRING FICTION 


DIMBIE AND |! 


By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY, author of “ Hazel of Heatherland.” 
Six Illustrations by Orro Lane. $1.50. 


A tale of English country life, notable for its exquisite feeling, its real pathos, and its scintillating humor. 


THE SOWING OF 
ALDERSON CREE 








THE CASE OF 
DOCTOR HORACE 














By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE, 
author of “The Poet, Miss Kate, and I.” 
Frontispiece in Color by Benpa. $1.50. 

From the life stories of the West Virginia mountaineers, 
Miss Montague has evolved a novel of rare charm and strong 
dramatic force. In this tale of a bitter feud, hatred is the 
chief motive, but the rugged outlines of the narrative are 
softened by a love story of exceptional grace. 





By JOHN H. PRENTIS. 
Frontispiece by CRAMPTON. $1.25. 


A novel detective story, involving a most unusual crime, 
a clever detective, a thrilling chase, and a startling finale. 
In originality of plot, sustenance of interest, and distinction 
of style, Mr. Prentis has set a new standard in literature of 
this type. 





of parental and religious opposition. 


THE GOLDEN HAWK 
By EDITH RICKERT, author of “The Reaper” and “ Folly.” 
With six beautjful Illustrations by W. T. Benpa. $1.50. 
A story of Provence, filled with the joy of living and the fragrance of Southern France. The hero, Trillon, the 
“Golden Hawk” of the romance, flies straight to the heart of his love, and wins her, by a strange wooing, in spite 
READY IN APRIL. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 





PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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DUFFIELD & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS—SPRING 1907 


SUCCESS IN LIFE By EMIL REICH 


A new book by the author of “Success Among Nations,” crammed full of vitally interesting sug- 
gestions. How to be successful in whatever walk of life is both the key-note and the inspiring 
ideal of the whole. Anybody, whether a bank clerk or the president of a corporation, who applies 
any part of Mr. Reich’s direct and potent advice given in this volume, must profit by it. $1.50 net. 


THE SPIRIT OF LABOR By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


A work in a field parallel to the same author’s “ The Autobiography of a Thief.” “The Spirit of 
Labor” is, in fact, the life-story of a Chicago labor leader and trade unionist. A flood of new light 
is thrown on the absorbing and important subject of the conflict between labor and capital. $1.50 net. 


THE WINDFALL By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


A fascinating modern romance by the author of “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains.” 
The book has an absorbing plot, and introduces the reader to many attractive characters, both from 
the world of the mountaineers, whom Miss Murfree has long made famous, and from the upper 
world of society. An unusual novel by a deservedly popular author. $1.50. 








By EMMA BROOKE 

SIR ELYOT OF THE WOODS frontispiece by C. ALLAN GILBERT 

A new novel by the author of “ The Engrafted Rose.” The Dower Woods get their name from 

having been included in the bride’s dower of an old English family. The story relates the efforts 

of the engaging and manly young baronet, Sir Elyot Ingall, to save them from commercial destruc- 

tion, and at the same time make good with his own life. Splendid literary qualities, as well as 
abounding humanity, make this novel a memorable one. $1.50. 


T By SAMUEL GORDON 

HE FERRY OF FATE Author of ‘‘ Lesser Destinies’’ 
A story of the Jews and Government of Russia, told with remarkable truth and power by an author 
whose work has won him a place in the school made famous by Israel Zangwill. The plot centres 
in the struggle of two young Jews for their people, involving for each the supreme sacrifice of his 
life. $1.50. 


A WINGED VICTORY By R. M. LOVETT 
A new novel by the author of “Richard Gresham.” Mr. Lovett is one of tlie younger Chicago 
writers, now a professor in the University, and his novel teems with the intensely real life of the 
West. $1.50. 


BUSINESS AND EDUCATION By FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
First Vice-President National City Bank, New York 

The only collection ever made of Mr. Vanderlip’s noteworthy speeches and addresses. Dealing 
authoritatively with financial, industrial, and educational questions, the collection offers a splendid 

body of sound information and advice. $1 50 net. 


DUFFIELD B=23§ COMPANY 


36EAST 21° ST NEW YORK 













































































